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NOTICE 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS, 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstaills, will they please communicate at once with the 
Ry of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.0. 2 , where all back numbers can be obtained p 


NEW S OF THE WEEK 
——— 
F we are not mistaken in detecting a marked strengthening 
in the determination of the Government to prove their 
recognition of the fact that they can exist only by governing, a 
very important point in the fortunes of the Government, and 
above all in the fortunes of Mr. Lloyd George himself, has been 
reached. The speeches which Mr. Lloyd George has delivered in 
Wales were excellent. It would be easy to criticize things in 
those speeches, but, after all, our chief impression is that Mr. 
Lloyd George has learned a great lesson. We hope and believe 
that in future he will go in less for methods of political living 
from hand to mouth and for brilliant improvisations which 
profess to settle difficulties but really settle nothing. The 
reason for thinking that the impact of experience upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hitherto irresponsible methods is having satis- 
factory results is perfectly plain. Every time that he and his 
Ministers have held firmly to a principle and have refused to 
unsay something that they had already said, they have conquered 
and have enormously improved their position. Price Hal may 
develop into Henry V. The nation is tired of unrest and it 
wants to be governed. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s latest speech on 
Ireland is also very significant. But we will summarize all 
these speeches in their proper order. 








Mr. Lloyd George’s opening speech was to the Welsh National 
Liberal Council at Llandudno on Friday week. The Irish 
question was excluded from the speech, which dealt chiefly with 
the virtues of the Coalition. After an historical defence of 
coalitions, Mr. Lloyd George said that in every great country 
now except America a Coalition was in power to save the State. 
Although Mr. Asquith was now very strong against coalitions, 
he himself had actually formed a Coalition. If a coalition 
was a sin against the State, then Mr. Asquith was Jehoshaphat. 





Natioral existence, Mr. Lloyd George went on, was now at 
stake, and that was not a subject for party warfare. Although 
he was entirely in sympathy with the workers’ demands for 
better conditions, the rights of the community could not be 
surrendered to any minority. “If a minority can hold up 
the community by taking from them the necessaries of life, 
there is an end to democratic Government in this country.” 
Mr. Lloyd George next defended the Ministry of Transport, 
and declared that the Ministry was not, as was often stated, a 
piece of extravagance. “It costs at present, lock, stock, and 
barrel, a quarter of a farthing in the £ on the Income Tax.” 
Returning to his thesis of the value of the Coalition, Mr. Lloyd 
George said that the country was like a ship in a hurricane. 
There was no longer any question of what watcha man belonged 
to ; all members of the crew must be on deck to save the ship. 
‘Tam on the bridge.” And the Coalition were not only saving 
the ship, but were improving the country. “I challenge any 
man to point out any four years in the history of Parliament 
when so many Acts for strengthening the power and improving 
the conditions of the people have been carried as in the past four 
years.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s moreimportant speech was delivered at 
Carnarvon last Saturday, anddealt with Ireland. Policemen and 
soldiers, Mr. Lloyd George most reasonably and forcibly pointed 
out, “don’t go burning houses and shooting men wantonly.” 
How, then, did reprisals arise ?_ The reason was that during the 
past year 109 policemen had been shot dead. The policemen had 
endured patiently, but at last their patience had given way and 
there had been “some severe hitting back.” No word of 
condemnation of the police murders had been uttered by Mr. 
Arthur Griffith or any Sinn Feiner. The Sinn Fein defence waa 
that there was a state of war and that the shooting was justified. 
“ But,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “if it really is a case of war, 
it should be war on both sides. Are the police to stand up to 
be shot like dogs without any attempt at defence?” The 
conviction of the assassins had become impossible in Ireland 
owing to the general demoralization. It was essential that 
“the real murder gang”’ should be broken up. ‘ Unless I am 
mistaken, we shall do it.” 


Dealing next with the form of Home Rule to be granted to 
Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George protested against the doctrine that 
we must give more to Ireland than had seemed right to Mr. 
Gladstone, not because Ireland needed more, but because crime 
had been more successful. No part of the speech was more 
opportune or more cogent than this. ‘“‘ Dominion Home Rule,” 
he added, “is impossible. It would mean conscription in this 
country. You cannot allow Ireland to have separate Army 
forces.” During the war Ireland had been a real peril, and with 
the uncertain temper of the Irish people we could not risk the 
strategic dangers of an Ireland with military autonomy. 





No one who knows Ireland needs to be told that this speech 
was instantly hailed by Sinn Fein as a fresh “ provocation” to 
Ireland. Mr. Asquith also issued a reply to Mr. Lloyd George 
through the Press Association. “‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s speech,” 
he wrote, “is a declaration of insolvency on the part of the 
Coalition Government. The only Irish policy which the Prime 
Minister has to offer is a repudiation of Dominion Home Rule 
and a condonation (for so it will be universally understood) of 
the hellish policy of reprisals.” We have commented on Mr, 
Lloyd George’s Carnarvon speech in our first leading article. 





Sir Hamar Greenwood, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, made 
it clear, in a speech at Belfast on Wednesday, that the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the Home Rule Bill, which will be the 
first business before the House when it meets next Tuesday, 
They were prepared, he said, to “ enlarge the Home Rule Bill in 
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the most generous way possible” and “to go further on the 
financial side in meeting the wishes of the people of Ireland.” 
But they would not tolerate an independent Ireland, in whole or 
in part, inasmuch as they believed in the Imperial and strategical 
unity of the British Islands. 


Sir Hamar Greenwood went on to say that the real bar to 
peace in Ireland was the campaign of murder and intimidation 
organized by the Sinn Feiners. No Government could tolerate 
that, and the Government were determined to put it down. 
They were indeed breaking the Terror, so that in many counties 
the boycott of the police had ceased. The Chief Secretary 
declared that he would give loyal support to every servant of 
the Crown. Those who did good service now would be treated 
“ handsomely and generously ” hereafter if they did not wish to 
serve under a Home Rule administration. The inner circle of 
Sinn Fein thought to intimidate Great Britain and gain sympathy 
abroad by a policy of assassination. The Government were not 
to be intimidated, but would suppress the murderers. They 
had decided to enrol special constables, as in Great Britain and 
the Dominions, to assist in the work of restoring order. If Sir 
Hamar Greenwood carries out his programme, there should be a 
speedy change for the better in Ireland. 


The Westminster Gazette of Friday week published a reply 
by Lord Grey of Fallodon to criticisms of his Irish scheme. 
Lord Grey says that it is not pleasant to differ from Mr. Asquith, 
but that their private friendship will not be affected by a 
faithful examination of their differences. He disagrees with 
Mr. Asquith that it would be safe and practicable to give Ireland 
eontrol of her naval and military affairs. Lord Grey argues 
that as the Irish ports dominate our communications with 
the greater part of the world, “the keys of those gates must 
be in London.” He goes on to ask.a definite question: ‘ Can 
we let any submarine base be established in Ireland which is not 
under the control of the British Admiralty ? I think not. If Mr. 
Asquith disagrees with me, then there is a difference of opinion 
between us. If he agrees, then the Naval powers that he 
would give to Ireland are only on paper the same as those con- 
ceded to other Dominions.” 


Turning to another argument used by Mr. Asquith, Lord 


Grey dissents from the idea that the management of Ireland 
by Great Britain is any longer a trust. ‘The trust,” says 
Lord Grey, “ is a failure.” He therefore wants it to be under- 
stood not merely that Irishmen are free to arrange their own 
Government, but that they must do so. To leave Irishmen 
to their own devices at the end of two years if they fail to agree 
within that time would be, as we pointed out last week, like 
opening the doors of the Zoological Gardens, withdrawing the 
keepers, and letting the animals devour oneanother. Lord Grey’s 
answer to such objections is merely that “ Protestant Ulster 
is quite strong enough to make her own terms with the rest 
of Ireland ’—an answer that is a negation of governing. In 
conclusion, Lord Grey expresses the opinion that political 
crime in Ireland is probably the result of hopelessness. His 
idea is that to compel Irishmen to arrange matters between 
themselves, whether they want to or not, would end the hope- 
lessness. We have seen little boys urged on to fight by bigger 
boys, but we have never yet seen a civil war planned with such 
admirable intentions as Lord Grey’s. 


The anti-British campaign in America which uses the Irish 
question as its weapon still flourishes. Probably if the move- 
ment were traced to its source it would be found that Irish- 
Americans by direct action or indirectinstigation were responsible 
for nine-tenths of it. We called attention lately to the scheme 
of the New York Nation for holding a Commission of Inquiry 
into alleged atrocities in Ireland. The American Weekly 
Review tells us that the majority of the members of this Com- 
mission are well known for their anti-British views and were 
conspicuous for their pro-German sympathies during the war. 
If this be so we cannot be in much doubt as to what sort of 
Report the Commission will issue. In such circumstances as 
these it is useful to remember that America once had a rebellion 
of her own and that Lincoln suppressed it and would not rest 
until he had done so. The Morning Post of Friday recalls an 
incident of that war which is interesting in view of the Irish- 
American criticisms of reprisals in Ireland. The Morning 
Post, quoting from Annals of our Time, August 30th, 1864, 
reproduces the Proclamation of the Federal General Paine, 
who commanded in Western Kentucky. 





The following is an extract from the Proclamation ._ 
“The first and great commandment is, that all you dis} 
rebellious people shall not circulate one dollar of éa sital i 
this land. Not a dollar, no debt or bill of exchange am k 

or made without my signature, and I pledge you | will 
approve ~v money transactions of a disloyal man. jj ‘hie 
capital, all his money, every cent. of it, shall be placed at ~ 
disposal of the Government. I will teach you that, havin 4 
couraged this rebellion, having comforted and aided your pete. * 
enemies, you must—ay, shall—reap a traitor’s reward Talk 
about your rights! Why, you have no rights to talk abou 
A loyal citizen is the only one left with rights at this time. Avi 
yet you come to me asking for a banking privilege. Great Gog | 
the devil might as well ask the Almighty for a front seat in 
Heaven. No; if in your prosperity you have despised this 
great and good Government, you may soon have the privil 
to love it in your rectargy t Not only this, but you ought— 
ay, you must fight for this Government. The second com. 
mandment is, that all you notorious rebels get out of your 
houses and leave my district, so that Union men and women 
may come here to help me to redeem thiscountry. What do l 
care about your tobacco interest, the market value of your 
niggers or cotton? I shall shoot every guerilla taken in m 
district ; and if your Southern brethren retaliate by shooting ; 
Federal soldier, I will walk out five of your rich bankers, brokers 
and cotton men, and make you kneel down and shoot them. I will 
do it, so help me God!’ 


loyal, 
in all 
peid 


The Sinn Feiners continue their attacks on the troops in 
Ireland, as well as on the police. On Thursday week six police. 
men going to the post office at Feakle, County Clare, were fired 
at by men concealed in the building, and two of them were shot 
dead. On Friday week an army lorry carrying stores was 
bombed in a Cork street. One soldier was killed; three were 
dangerously wounded. One of the assailants was wounded but 
escaped. On Sunday a military car going to Bandon was 
attacked on the high road. An officer was killed, and another 
officer has died from his wounds. On Monday an Arnny lorry 
was attacked near Kanturk by a large gang who had a 
machine-gun and threw bombs. One soldier was shot dead 
and three were wounded. On Tuesday, near Roscommon, a 
party of police in a motor lorry was beset; three policemen 
were killed and two wounded. The same day in Dublin twa 
army officers and a party of men went to search the house of 
Mr. Carolan, a teacher in a Roman Catholic training college, 
They were fired on and shot dead by two inmates of the house, 
Mr. Carolan himself was wounded by a stray bullet. Such is the 
record of a single week. 


It is at last announced from Dublin Castle that if the attacks 
on the mails continue—with the evident connivance of the 
Nationalist population—the postal services will be curtailed 
or stopped in the districts which are affected. The Chief 
Secretary points out that the public will suffer, as the Govern- 
ment mails do not go through the post. Yet the Government 
ought clearly to be able to protect the mail service. It is said 
that the Government will require the Irish railway companies 
to carry troops and police, or lose their subsidies. If the 
Nationalist railwaymen come out on strike, as they threaten to 
do, it should not be impossible to find men to replace them. At 
Armagh on Monday a signalman who refused to receive a 
troop-train was promptly arrested by the officer in command 
and taken away in custody. It would be well if this example 
were followed, inasmuch as the Nationalist railwaymen by 
obstructing the troops and police are levying war against the 
Crown just as much as their friends who use rifles and bombs. 


The Foreign Office published in Monday’s papers two vigorous 
notes which Lord Curzon had addressed to the Bolsheviks and 
their evasive reply. It is to be observed that the Bolshevik 
organ in London had published Lord Curzon’s first note and the 
reply to it without his permission, but we are bound to say 
that the Government in their dealings with Moscow should 
cultivate the widest publicity. We cannot imagine, however, 
how Mr. Lansbury can put himself under obligations to the 
people who, according to his own account, made him the victim 
of an outrageous plot. Lord Curzon made it plain that, 
unless the Bolsheviks fulfilled their promise to release the 
unhappy British prisoners at Moscow and Baku, and to abstain 
from anti-British propaganda here and in Asia, the Govern- 
ment could not continue the trade negotiations. He reminded 
the Bolsheviks that M. Kameneff during his stay in London 
had attempted to subsidize a revolutionary conspiracy, that 
three hundred British subjects were still detained in Russia, 
and that “a veritable tornado of propaganda, intrigue and 
conspiracy” had been launched against British interests in 
Asia. M. Krassin gave a conditional promise that the prisoners 
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—— 
should be freed, but evaded the question of propaganda, alleging 
that Great Britain had helped the Poles and General Wrangel. 
Lord Curzon in his second note said that when the Bolsheviks 
had released. the prisoners and shown a real desire'to abandon 
their anti-British agitation he would be prepared to discuss 
trade relations with Russie. 





The Poles, the Russian Bolsheviks, and the Ukraine “ Red” 
administration signed an armistice and a preliminary peace 
treaty at Riga on Tuesday evening. The main feature of the 
treaty is the definition of the Polish eastern frontier, which runs 
north-east from the border of Eastern Galicia to the Dvina 
above Dvinsk. The Bolsheviks agree that a large tract. of 
territory east of ‘‘ Congress Poland” and of the Polish frontier 
proposed by the Allies shall be regarded as Polish. By their 
treaty with Lithuania in July the Bolsheviks had, however, 
claimed most of this territory for Russia, while: assigning the 
northern part of it, including Grodno and Vilna, to Lithuania. 


Lord Curzon, addressing the Central Asian Society on Tuesday 
evening, said that the Government's policy in the Middle East 
was not to absorb territory but to give security, “to make 


* peaceful spaces in the chaos, landing places in the storm.” He 


hoped that the Persian Government would lay the Perso-British 
agreement before their Parliament. It was to Persia’s interest 
to accept the agreement which would give her British support 
in maintaining her independence. As for Mesopotamia, we had 
had “ to fill the gap left by the destruction of the existing form 
of government during the war.” There was no one but ourselves 
to fill it. Lord Curzon declared once more that he earnestly 
desired to set up an Arab Government. “ It was not a question 
of painting Mesopotamia red but of redeeming’ the country from 
anarchy.” In Arabia, Lord Curzon said, “ great difficulties 
had occurred owing to the ambitions of other countries,” but 
he hoped for some form of Arabian unity. The greatest danger, 
be indicated, lay in Afghanistan where the Bolsheviks were 
stirring up trouble for us and for the Afghans. 


Princess Clementine unveiled on Tuesday a graceful memorial 
which has been erected on the Embankment near Charing’ Cross 
by the Belgians who found refuge in England during the war. 
M. Delacroix, the Belgian Premier, expressed the gratitude of 
his countrymen and declared, in a touching passage, that the 
Belgians would tend the graves of the many thousands of British 
soldiers who fought and died in Flanders that Belgium might 
be free. Later in the day, at a dinner given by the Government 
to the Belgian delegation, Mr. Lloyd George paid a well-deserved 
tribute to M. Delacroix and to Belgium for her prompt decision 
in the early days of August, 1914, to fight for her independence 
against the seemingly overwhelming legions of Germany. 


The Coalition Unionist candidate, Mr. F. Wise, won the 
llford by-election with great ease, polling 2,520 votes more 
than his Labour and Independent Liberal opponents combined, 
The figures were: Mr. Wise, 15,612; Mr. King, Labour, 
6,577; and Major Thompson, Independent Liberal, 6,515. 
Mr, Wise’s poll was only 258 less than that of his predecessor 
at the General Election. The Labour and Liberal polls were 
larger than before, but there has evidently been no marked 
change in the political views of the constituency. Inasmuch 
as Ilford is inhabited mainly by City clerks and workmen, who 
have felt the burden of high prices and heavy taxes, its steadiness 
deserves to be noted. Mr. King, the Labour candidate, confessed 
that his cause had suffered through the unpopularity of the 
miners’ threat to strike. Mr. Smillie’s promise of cheaper coal 
bad not deluded the Ilford electors, though most of them are 
poorer than the average miner. 


The miners were asked on Monday and Tuesday to vote for 
or against the coal-owners’ offer of higher wages increasing in 
proportion to the total output above 240,000,000 tons a year. 
Mr. Smillie advised them to accept the offer as a temporary 
arrangement until a better system could be worked out. Other 
leaders urged them to reject the offer. Most of the men and 
boys who took the trouble to vote unfortunately flouted Mr. 
Smillie’s counsel. 


When the delegates met on Thursday morning, they were 
informed that, while 181,428 miners had voted for the accept- 
ance of the coal-owners’ offer, 635,098 miners had voted against 
it. The executive of the Miners’ Federation recommended 
that, in view of these figures, the strike notices should be allowed 
to expire on Saturday. The delegates, by 154 votes to 27, 














accepted this advice. A proposal made by the Northumberlard 
delegates to refer the wages dispute to arbitration was rejected, 
We are thus faced with the prospect of a coal strike, unless 
reason prevails with the miners’ leaders before Monday. The 
leaders, to judge from the admissions of Mr. Herbert Smith, 
are afraid of their followers, whom they have incited for months 
past to strike for still higher wages and whom they can no 
longer control. 


An important conference summoned by the Air Ministry 
was opened on Tuesday in London, with Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu as chairman. Sir Frederick Sykes, in discussing 
the development of commercial air services, declared that 
they must receive State assistance in their infancy. If the 
British aircraft industry were to die out for want of orders 
and. the skilled designers and workmen were scattered, the 
Air Foree would suffer just as much as the Navy would 
lose by the: decay of the Mercantile Marine. He admitted 
that the State could not afford to pay large subsidies, but State 
help of some kind was essential for the next.few years. The 
conference, acting on the suggestion of Sir Frederick Sykes, 
recommended that all first-class mail matter should be sent 
by air-mail on selected routes of importance, as, for example, 
to Paris and Brussels. 


The Prince of Wales returned to London on Monday from his 
long and most successful voyage. He drove from Victoria by a 
circuitous route to Buckingham Palace, and was everywhere 
received with a mixture of enthusiasm and informal friendliness 
which was delightful. No one who looked on could doubt that 
the affection and admiration for the Prince of Wales, who has 
so truly interpreted his function as the Prince of a democratic 
nation, were perfectly genuine feelings. There was no question 
there of a conspiracy to exalt a convention into an emotion. 
When the Prince landed at Portsmouth he said that, in this 
time of reconstruction, it was necessary for all “ to pull together.” 
There could be no better order of the day. During his Imperial 
mission, the Prince not merely pulled his weight, but pulled so 
hard that he was in danger of tiring himself out. We shall 
not exaggerate if we say that this unaffected exhortation from 
the Prince is more likely to be acted upon than the homilies 
of many politicians or the propaganda of many Departments, 
As for the Prince of Wales himself, he has earned and requires 
a thorough rest. It is to be hoped that he will be allowed to 
enjoy it in the way he likes best—a way which commands the 
sympathy of a sport-loving people. 





We note with great interest that Lord and Lady Lee, not 
content with their gift of Chequers Court to the nation as a 
country house for the Prime Minister, “subject to their joint 
and several life interests,” have determined to forgo such life 
interests and to hand over Chequers at once, together with its 
generous and ample endowment, as the Prime Minister’s oflicial 
country house. Anyone who knows Chequers and realizes the 
care and devotion bestowed upon it by the two donors and their 
natural love for and pride in it will understand what the 
immediate gift means. We are glad to see that on Wednesday 
the Trustees accepted the gift in the spiritin which it was made— 
a gift heightened in graciousness by the fact that Lady Lee, 
though ours by marriage, belongs to the other half of the English- 
speaking race by birth. We can only hope that some generous 
couple will soon do as much for the tenant of the White House 
as Lord and Lady Lee have done for the tenant of 10 Downing 


Street. 





It is essential that we sheuld not have our choice of Prime 
Ministers limited to men of wealth. It is also essential that the 
Prime Minister should have a dignified, but not too large, country 
house in which he can get rest and can also talk over great 
affairs of State with his colleagues or with the representa- 
tives of foreign nations. ‘The extraordinarily liberal endowment 
bestowed by Lord and Lady Lee renders. it impossible that 
Chequers should become, like a Bishop’s palace, a burden on 
the holder of the office, and so secures us both these essentials, 
This splendid act will, we trust, have many imitators, There 
are plenty of rich men in the country who could do similar 
service to the nation. 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84§; 
Thursday week, 844; a year ago, 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS SPEECH. 


F we were as “ unjustly prejudiced ” against Mr. Lloyd 
George as some of his friends assert, we might make 
several matters in his great speech at Carnarvon the subject 
of injurious comment. We might, for example, use Mr. 
Lloyd George's old formula, “ Too late, too late ! ” and point 
but that if he had said what he said on Saturday a year 
er even nine months ago the position in Ireland would 
have been infinitely better than it is to-day. Again, we 
might ask how he reconciles his present attitude towards 
Ulster with the harsh attitude which he adopted in 1912 
and 1914, or with that which he took up when he seemed 
willing to let the just claims of North-East Ulster be 
smothered by a feather-bed of words in the Convention. 
Finally, we might inquire what guarantees there are 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s new and happier mood will 
continue. But, though all these things might be 
said, we are not going to say one of them, or in any 
way let our mind be influenced by them. We do this 
not out of policy or because we think it the best way to 
hold with Mr. Lloyd George, but because we genuinely 
believe that the Carnarvon speech is a real milestone in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s development as a statesman. We 
believe that when he spoke he was not making one of his 
sudden political darts, but, on the other haud, was showing 
that he is not so unteachable as we confess we have hitherto 
supposed him. It really seems as if recent events in Ireland 
had made a deep impression upon him, and that his 
native recklessness and irresponsibility are being controlled 
by his sense of the dangers of the situation. 

If we are right, then the Carnarvon speech is not & 
piece of Parliamentary statecraft, but is a speech of true, 
if recently acquired, conviction. Mr. Lloyd George 
is determined to stand by the country and its highest 
end best interests. In any case, we intend to treat 
the speech as an example of enlightenment until we 
are proved wrong. As far as we are concerned, Mr. Lloyd 
George and his immediate friends shall be given no oppor- 
tunity of saying that we were so prejudiced that we would 
not support him even when he was carrying out in essence 
the Irish policy which we have ourselves advocated. 

The best of the many good things in Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech was his defence of the constabulary. It is a good 
example of how # Minister should treat the men who have 
got to dare and die in the carrying out of his policy. He 
makes no endeavour to free himself from responsibility 
by throwing over the men on the spot. Mr. Lloyd George 
is generously loyal to the police, and justly and fearlessly 
demands not condemnation but popular sympathy for 
these brave and greatly maligned men. It is, ry 
most unfair to represent him, as has been done by Mr. 
Asquith and so large a proportion of the Liberal Press, as 
countenancing and so actually encouraging reprisals. He 
has done nothing of the kind, unless in our new political 
dictionaries reprisals are to be described as taking one’s 
own part, hitting back hard, or refusing to take ill-treat- 
ment lying down. For reprisals, in the bad sense—#.e., 
acts of defence which do not discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty, and too often let the innocent 
suffer and the guilty escape—Mr. Lloyd George made no 
excuse whatever. He merely claimed, as must every 
right-minded person, that the police should not be judged 
unheard and on the ex parte statements of their 
unscrupulous, callous, and treacherous enemies. The cases 
of alleged reprisals are, he pointed out, being very carefully 
inves igated, and no final opinion could be expressed upon 
them till all the facts had been brought out after a full 
inquiry. But Mr. Lloyd George was not content, and 
was rightly not content, with entering this caveat against 
judging matters on the sentimental Radical principle of the 
greater the crime alleged the less the care required in 
determining its authenticity, and the more indignation 
reserved for anyone who dares to ask for the facts, the 
true facts, and all the facts. In the eyes of such political 
extremists, if the accusation is only lurid enough, it becomes 
& malignant offence even to suggest the possibility of 
wiistake or indeed of any form of defence. 

Mr. Lloyd George showed that what are called reprisals 





|) 
are often merely acts of self-defence such as are always 
taking place in war. Remember that the Sinn Feiner 
have not only declared war upon us, but are taking iene 
possible advantage of such 2, declaration. That beine os 
the police have a perfect right to act as combatants. To 
withhold that right from them while allowing it, as we 
tacitly do, to the Sinn Feiners would be gross injustice. 
The Sinn Feiner who shoots a policeman in the back has 
no more ground for complaint if a minute afterwards he 
is shot by a policeman who has caught him in the act than 
had a German sniper hidden in an apple-tree. For reprisals 
of this defensive kind it is a monstrous outrage to blame 
the police, and we are amazed that Mr. Asquith should 
have attacked Mr. Lloyd George in respect of this part 
of hisspeech. As Mr. Asquith is apparently trying to stir up 
feeling against the Government and the Irish police on 
this count, we have a question to ask Mr. Asquith which 
we are sure the country will insist upon his answering, 
Why has not Mr. Asquith used his influence mere 
determinedly to stop the murders committed by the 
Sinn Feiners ? When we say this we are not making any 
suggestion that Mr. Asquith does not abhor the 
murder of policemen as strongly as does Mr. Lloyd George * 
or any of us. Of course he does. But that is no excuse 
for his want of vigour in the matter. 


Again, Mr. Asquith cannot urge that it would be of 
no use for him to take action in the matter since the 
Sinn Feiners hate him as much as they hate Mr. Lloyd 
George, and would therefore not listen to him. What Mr. 
Asquith should have done is clear. He should have madea 
strong public protest against the Sinn Fein policy of basing 
their republic upon wholesale murder. He should have told 
the Sinn Feiners in so many words that if the campaign 
of murder did not cease he would refuse any longer to 
give his support to the cause of Irish independence or semi- 
independence. Unless they gave up murder he would 
give up Home Rule, and in the future oppose it instead 
of supporting it. Such a protest from such a source could 
not have failed to make a great impression upon the 
moderate Sinn Feiners, the remaining Nationalists, and 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 


Finally, Mr. Asquith might have said, and should have 
said, that he would do his best to make his late colleagues 
and the Liberal Party as a whole adopt the attitude which 
he had taken up. If he failed, he would regard such failure 
as an expression of want of confidence. It is arguable, 
of course, that such words would have had no effect, though 
in our opinion they would have had a very great effect upon 
the position in Ireland. At any rate, they would have 
put Mr. Asquith in the right end, incidentally, would have 
made any protest he uttered against reprisals infinitely 
stronger. As it is, he occupies the lamentable position of 
having used language which renders the task of the Govern- 
ment in repressing murder harder, and of having refrained 
from using language about the organizers of murder which 
might, and in all probability would, have made their vile 
deeds more difficult. For example, if Mr. Asquith had 
taken the firm line which we have suggested, it would have 
been far more difficult for respectable people in America 
to do what they are now doing— giving support to men like 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. 


With what Mr. Lloyd George had to say about 
standing by the policemen, the maingenance of order, and 
the objections to a Dominion settlement we are of course 
in accord, though we regretfully note that the longer the 
Irish question is kept open the more difficult becomes 
the resistance to the policy of virtual Independence for 
the South and West. Though we are loath to press this 
point when Mr. Lloyd George has come out as so good 4 
Unionist, we cannot forget that any form of Home Rule if 
it is not accompanied with changes that satisfy the 
majority of our Irish enemies, at once becomes an 
instrument for political extortion. By giving Home Rule, 
even of a moderate kind, we are bestowing on our enemies 
the power to get what they want and putting it out of 
our power to withstand them. That being so, it might 
prove a wiser and safer policy, if any change is made, to 
let that change be a thorough one—provided, of course, 
(1) that the safety of North-East Ulster is amply secured ; 
(2) that full compensation is given to the loyalists of the 


‘South and West who elect to leave those parts of Ireland ; 
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(3) that complete security is obtained against the 
misuse of Irish ports and waters to destroy the British 
Empire ; and (4) that the South and West of Ireland are 
made to pay not only compensation for the ills which the 
Sinn Feiners have brought upon the Joyal citizens, but 
also their share of the cost of the war, together with all 
other charges which are legitimately theirs. 

Though we belong to those who think that if any form 
of Irish Parliament is given to the South and West it will 
be almost impossible to prevent that Parliament from 
immediately extending its power and defying the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, we are not going to quarrel with 
Mr. Lloyd George on that point. A consistent and united 
policy must be adopted with regard to Ireland, and must 
be carried out without any delay. That being so, we 
realize that it will be our duty loyally to co-operate with 
the Government in the policy outhned by Mr. Lloyd 
George and contained in his Bill. If the conditions we 
have stated are maintained, we must be content to risk 
the issue. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
speech we desire to point out, for the benefit of future 
politicians, how wise, and from the political point of view 
how profitable it is for the statesman to be firm in the 
face of so-called popular clamour, though a more correct 
name might be sectional invective. Where would Mr. 
Lloyd George have been now if he had listened to the 
demand that he must yield to the threats of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, if he had permitted Archbishop Mannix 
vo carry out a return ticket tour of treason and vituperation 
in Ireland; if he had sacrificed the police in obedience 
to the unjustifiable ery of reprisals? Happily, Mr. Lloyd 
George stood firm as a rock in these matters, with the result 
that, instead of his position being weakened, it has been 
enormously strengthened. 

A Minister who yields to threats is like a man who lets 
it be known that under no circumstances will he ever go 
tolaw. The result is that he is assailed from every quarter. 
A Minister must always be prepared to tell his opponents 
that if they are aggrieved he will facilitate their bringing 
the matter before the Tribunal of the British People—a 
General Election. Mr. Lloyd George, we believe, has 
now thoroughly learnt this lesson and is beginning to 
enjoy its refreshing fruits. 

The vigorous support that he is getting from the nation 
with regard to Ireland will, we cannot doubt, make him 
equally firm with regard to the coal strike and, what is 
infinitely more important than the coal strike, the attempt 
as ordered from Moscow to set up an illegal form of govern- 
ment side by side with the legal—i.e., the Council of Action. 
For ourselves, we hold that the challenge of the Council 
of Action should have been taken up the moment it was 
thrown down. Since, however, this course was not 
adopted, let Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues resolve 
that its very first attempt to function will be treated as 
an overt act of revolution and will at once be submitted 
to the judgment of Courts of Law on particular, and to 
that of the nation on general, grounds, 

While doing this, let our Government, by publishing 
the facts, make the country fully understand that the 
Russian Government had been interfering with our home 
affairs in a manner which no self-respecting and demo- 
cratic Government could possibly tolerate. We want to 
hear not driblets of the facts but the whole of the facts. 
Again, the Government must produce not only facts of 
the kind that can be accepted as evidence in the Police 
Court, but all they know. And here let us say that we 
think that Mr. Lloyd George was mistaken in not long 
ago giving us the whole of the facts at his disposal in 
regard to the Sinn Fein relations with Germany, and 
especially in regard to the organization of the submarine 
campaign. The present writer happens to be in a position 
which enables him to appreciate and endorse what Mr. 
Lloyd George said upon this point at Carnarvon, Some 
day he may be able to tell the full story, but at present 
he would not only be taking too much upon himself, but 
might invite reprisals which would involve risk to the lives 
of men who have already risked them for their country. A 
Government can protect its agents should they by some 
chance be spotted, but a private individual is impotent to 
help in such matters, 





THE WORLD’S UNREST. 

FJXHE civilized world is suffering from a malady of 

the spirit as great as, nay greater than, the physical 
ills of short food, insufficient houses, high prices and low 
production. The cause of this spiritual malady, which, unless 
cured, will continue to increase the physical malady, is of 
vital importance to all of us, Therefore those are public 
benefactors who are determined to get to the root of the 
evil, not fearing the bigot’s curse, the worldling’s smile, 
or the shivering fears of those who are ruled by panic and 
would rather live in a fools’ paradise than face disagreeable 
facts. Just as there are plenty of men who will do any- 
thing rather than honestly take stock of their physical 
condition, so there are nations who will avoid, if possible, 
submitting their political status to a searching diagnosis, 
The Morning Post, greatly to its honour, realizes that the 
function of the newspaper is that of the watchdog. If not, 
what is the journalist but the parasite, the sycophant or 
the prostitute—a creature aiming to amuse, to flatter or 
to enflame ? 

The Morning Post in a series of articles published during 
the summer, and now reproduced in book form (The Cause 
of World Unrest; London: Grant Richards; 10s. 6d. 
net), declared its belief that the cause of the world’s 
unrest is a great conspiracy, the purpose of which is the 
destruction of the British Empire. Though we are not 
prepared to say that this diagnosis is correct. or, again, 
that the conspiracy to which the Morning Post draws 
attention is sufficiently important,even if it does exist, to 
have produced the results attributed to it, we are quite 
sure that the Morning Post did not harm but good in draw- 
ing attention to this strange, confusing and difficult matter. 
The evidence that the paper brings to support its plea of 
conspiracy is clearly of enough substance and of enough 
importance to justify its action. There may be other 
explanations than those which the Morning Post adopts, but 
no one can say that the thing is a mere mare’s nest from 
which men ought to turn with amusement or disgust and 
refuse even examination. On the contrary, we hold that a 
case for inquiry has been made out, and we most sincerely 
wish that some body of the nature of a Royal Commission 
could be appointed to inquire into the whole subject. The 
reference to the Commission might be something of this 
kind, 

To inquire :— 

Whether a world-wide revolutionary 
exists or has existed in recent years. 
Whether, if its existence is proved, its objects are 
merely vaguely subversive, and, however mistaken, 
are inspired by the general desire to free and benetit 
mankind, or whether they are destructive, anti- 
democratic and tyrannical. 

Whether it is true, as alleged, that the leaders of this 
world-wide conspiracy are as a rule Jews. 
Whether the object of those Jews who join the 
conspiracy is the destruction of the Christian religion, 
as well as of political revolution. 

Whether the mass of Jews—i.e., those who maintain 
their racial and religious exclusiveness—sympathize 
with and protect the Jewish conspirators, and do so 
not so much because they agree with them as because 
they are Jews. 

If we could have more light on this whole matter it 
would be an enormous benefit. Such an inquiry would 
be a great relief if, as we personally feel it would, it excul- 
pated the great body of the Jewish people and race. On 
the other hand, if it upheld in any way the contentions 
of those who envisage a world-wide anti-Christian plot, 
we should be warned and should be able to take the proper 
means to prevent what, after all, would be the greatest 
of disasters—an attempt to retaliate by a new persecution 
of the Jews. We say this because we are certain that 
if there is a Jewish plot it is largely the result of the 
persecution to which the Jews, possibly through their own 
fault, have been exposed for over 2,000 years, rhe 
question whether the Jews have invited persecution, and 
have done things to justify it, does not, in our opinion, 
concern us. There is no question that persecution, whether 
justified or not, invariably demoralizes the persecutors, 
We have got to stop persecuting the Jews, and, what is 
more, we have got to protect them whether it. was we or 
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they who began the “skin game,” and whether they or 
their enemies have behaved with the greater wickedness. 

But though “ no persecution ” is an essential condition, 
we shall be justified in moving with great caution in our 
admission of the Jews to the fullest rank of citizenship— 
if indeed the Jews can be shown to be anti-social, 
i.e., unwilling to let the non-Jewish races and religions 
develop on their own lines, but instead anxious by 
subtle means to interfere with or even subvert them. 
Such an intent would provide good reason for not 
allowing, or at any rate not eee Jews to 
take part in the work of governance till they had 
adopted a sounder policy and dropped any attempt to 
convert or constrain the world by secret methods. Such 
cryptic policy must not, however, be made an excuse for 
retaliations in kind upon the Jews, else the evil would 
never end but only grow more intense. No doubt we 
shall be told that there are very great objections to the 
sort of inquiry we have suggested, and that it would be a 
very cruel and anarchic act to establish a “ fishing” 
inquiry into the political doings of the Jews all over the 
world. Obviously such dangers and difficulties exist. 
That we do not deny for a moment. But even if it 
eould be shown, which we do not admit, that no Govern- 
ment could safely or wisely appoint a commission of 
inquiry, might it not be possible for our Government to 
ask some sensible man (we suggest Lord Sumner by way 
of example) to make them a report upon the whole question, 
and then to publish that report ? 

We are not going to attempt to give judgment for or 
against the existence of a world-wide wear t All we 
ean do is to restate certain convictions which we have 
formed for what they are worth. We believe that for the 
past 180 years there has been throughout the world some- 
thing which might reasonably be called a revolutionary 
conspiracy. The original object was per se sound and 
reasonable. It was the securing of freedom and justice, 
both spiritual and physical, for the mass of mankind. This 
movement, whether of Freemasons or Illuminati, was 
produced by that hardening and intensifying of the power 
ef government which was the ial mark of the seven- 
teenth century. Up till that time, though there had been 
plenty of tyranny and oppression in the world, it was of 
a personal kind. During the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, there grew up that terrible officialism which 
made despotism and tyranny ten times more efficient 
and therefore ten times more oppressive. Bureaucracy, 
the new autocrat, was impersonal, and_ therefore 
could not be got rid of by the dagger or the pistol. 
Abstractions borrowed largely from the Roman Law made 
a new religion—that of Etatisme. Passive obedience 
became the greatest of virtues, and resistance to the State 
er to the Law the greatest of crimes. The King or Prince, 
t.e., the wielder of Sovereignty, became almost a God, or 
at any rate a vice-regent of God in whose hands was clenched 
@ semi-divine authority. No doubt the new state-craft 
brought law and order in its train. The squalid anarchy 
of the Middle Ages yielded to the elaborate political 
machinery of Louis XIV. and his German, Polish, Russian, 
Spanish and Italian imitators. But though this was a 
relief to the toiling millions, the oppression of individuals, 
of the men who did not fit into the State system, and of 
those who would not take their lives or their religion 
in official packets, was terrible beyond words. In 
England, happily, tatisme could not destroy our 
liberties, but in France the land was spiritually wasted 
by the horrible system which made resistance to the State 
the unforgivable offence and justified every mocking 
stab of Voltaire or every poisonous sob of Rousseau. 

What wonder if in a world so poisoned there grew 
up a vast conspiracy of destruction? Can we wonder also 
that a set of people oppressed like the Jews, though for 
different reasons, took the lead in the Secret Societies, 
and that just before the French Revolution the world 
showed its malaise in an eruption of spiritual boils, car- 
buncles and abscesses—those many-headed conspiracies 
which St. Just found to be the causa causans of the Revolu- 
tion? When the French Revolution failed, the new 
tyranny of Napoleon, which eclipsed in evil and 
efficiency the sullen tyrannies of Louis XIV. and his 
successors, revived the old world-wide revolutionary 











conspiracy. The Semitically-led Revolutions of 1848 we 
hardly less wild and less malignant than that of 1789, 
Though much progress was made along the road of freedom 
in the years between 1848 and the present day, thore still 
remained in many Kuropean countries systems of govern- 
ment which excused if indeed they did not justify schemes 
for their destruction. There was in them no machinery 
for determining peacefully the will of the majority. Un- 
fortunately, too, it is one of the evils of persecution and 
despotism that the corpses of those destroyed continue to 
poison the ground. Conspiracies go on long after their 
justification has ceased. That is, we believe, what ig 
happening at the present day. 

Revolutionary conspiracy exists, but the fact that such 
conspiracy was once justified must not prevent us from 
first understanding and then dealing drastically with what 
remains of it. We must not allow ourselves to be 
poisoned by the waste products generated in the body 
by a disease which has burnt itself out. The original 
conspiracy grew up in order to prevent minority rule, 
Now the machinery made for this good purpose js 
actually being used by a set of criminal lunatics to 
establish a new system of minority rule even more 
detestable than that of the despots of the seventeenth 
century. What is wanted as a cure is the establishment 
and development of pure democracy. As fate will have it, 
however, a very large part of mankind do not want the 
trouble of governing themselves. They would much rather 
leave themselves in the hands of self-appointed rulers, 
Such bad patriots must be made to understand that it is 
not only shameful but highly dangerous to yearn for rule 
by other people, and that whether they like it or not they 
must help to rule themselves. If the docile and slavishly 
inclined people of the German Empire had not refused to 
learn this lesson there would have been no world war, 
no famine, no despair ! 

That we shall ever entirely extinguish World-wide 
Conspiracies is very doubtful. Men love secrets for their 
own sake, and, therefore, in effect love conspiracies, for 
these are the natural children of secrecy. But though we 
cannot hope to prevent conspiracies altogether, and though 
we should only encourage their growth by coercion, just as a 
hedge is encouraged by being cut back, we can and ought 
largely to destroy the desire for conspiracies by making them 
ridiculous. This, once more, we can do not by punishment 
so much as by education and by exposing them to the 
searchlight of public opinion. When Secret Societies are 
discovered, the first impulse of the policeman is to put 
his finger upon his lips and to await developments. A 
far better way is to publish everything that is known about 
them as soon as it is known, using, of course, all lawful 
methods of condign punishment against those who commit 
actual crimes. In a word, we must never conspire against 
conspiracy. Instead we must drag the conspirators into 
the open, tear off their ugly masks, and show the world 
how ridiculous as well as how evil and dangerous are such 
pests of society. Freedom, spiritual and physical, we must 
have, but we will have it by the will of the people, by the 
straight vote of the majority, and not by the dagger, the 
bomb and the secret oath. 





THE MINERS’ VOTE. 

. te unhesitating decision of the miners all over the 

country to reject the datum line is a great 
disappointment, but an examination of the facts will 
relieve the observer of astonishment and perhaps of 
despair. Mr. Smillie had advised the miners to accept 
the datum line, and there never was a better illustration 
of the independence of the British miner than the faot 
that he has thought the matter out for himself and gone 
his own way. The feelings of the rank and file of the 
miners can be explained easily enough. They have had 
it drummed into them for months, by Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Frank Hodges, that the fall in output was not their 
fault. They were told that it was due to a shortage of 
trucks, to the congestion of transport, and to the deterior- 
ation of the machinery of the mines. In fine, it was due 
to the carelessness or meanness of the owners and the 
Government, and not in any way to the honest labouring 
man down below, who was, as usual, being put upon and 
was being made the scapegoat for the incompetence and 
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rapacity of others. When the miner was invited to 
accept a datum line by which increased wages would 
depend directly upon output, he probably said to himself, 
“But this is simply an insult. I have learned that the 
fall in output is not my fault. Now I am asked to vote 
for a new system of payment which means that it was 
my fault—which means that I ought to have produced 
more, and that I could have produced more, and that I 
shall not be paid anything extra until I do produce more ! ” 
Now we think that the datum line was an excellent and 
attractive proposal which would have justly met the miners’ 
demands, and, moreover, that it embodies the only prin- 
ciple upon which the mines in the long run can be worked 
satisfactorily for the benefit of the nation. But after 
all that has happened we cannot be surprised that the 
miners said “ No,” 

Another reason why the miners were opposed to the 
datum line was that it was to apply to all classes of miners, 
It is a well-known fact, however, that the men who actually 
hew the coal are only about one-third of the total number 
of men engaged at the mines. There are men engaged 
below ground who do not hew, and there are men engaged 
on the surface who never descend into the bowels of thie 
earth. That is to say, the wages of the two-thirds who do 
not actually hew would be dependent upon the efforts of 
the one-third. It is not unnatural that the two-thirds did 
not like the idea. We have stated the case baldly; of 
course it admits of many reservations because a general 
speeding-up would, as a matter of fact, depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the efforts of those who are not 
hewers. We have merely tried to state the case as it may 
well have presented itself to the mass of miners. Yet 
again, the datum line was drawn not in respect of individual 
districts, but in respect of all the coal-mines. This meant 
that the miners in one district might put in prodigious 
efforts only to discover that those efforts had been sterilized 
by some local disagreement which reduced output elsewhere. 
The miners as a whole are good fellows and good sportsmen, 
and as they have exalted the watching of a football match 
into a passion they know—no one better—what good team- 
play is. But probably in their most enthusiastic moments 
they never dreamed that loyal team-play would be possible 
under the depressing conditions we have just described. 

lt might seem that the rejection of the datum line 
means that a strike is inevitable, but negotiations have 
been going on so long that we must now judge the situation 
on new grounds. The ultimatum which was delivered on 
Thursday in effect giving the order for a strike has not 
Guite its old force. The truth is that if there was at 
one time any enthusiasm for a strike it has departed. 
The miners know well enough that their leaders 
are not united, and thet if there were a coal strike 
the strikers could not count upon the hearty support of 
other trades. Even the powerful Triple Alliance would 
not be at one. The dockers are satisfied with their present 
terms ; the railwaymen are more or less satisfied ; more- 
over, the strike would be carried out dead in the face of 
popular disapproval. In such circumstances a strike 
would be certain to fail. The funds of the Unions are 
not large enough to guarantee strike pay for more than 
a fortnight or three weeks, and if a strike were a disastrous 
failure a shattering blow would have been dealt at Trade 
Unionism. Now, this is a blow which neither the 
(rovernment nor the nation wants to deliver. We all want 
justice to be done to the miners, and we all want all the 
useful sides of Trade Unionism, which have been of such 
inestimable value to the men, to flourish. Black as the 
outlook seems to be when we write on Thursday, we can 
hardly believe that the miners will commit suicide, though 
It is clear that they have temporarily—and we do not 
wonder—quite lost confidence in their leaders. As for 
the leaders, they follow the orders of the men. What 
leaders! After all it may be that they will accept 
the appointment of an impartial Tribunal to inquire 
into the whole question of wages. It must also be 
remembered that Sir Robert Horne has made a new offer 
of an advance as from October Ist “ if a clear indication is 
given that the output is increasing during the month of 
October.” 

If the Miners’ leaders want to save any fragment of 
popular sympathy they must recognize facts and make up 





their minds to agree to a settlement within a very few days, 
The injury that is being done to trade by the protracted 
suspense and anxiety is appalling. The increase of unem.- 
ployment is chargeable to the miners more than to anybody 
else, We can fancy what Mr. Smillie would say if the 
Government, having taken some political matter in hand, 
were as long in settling it as the miners have been in making 
up their minds. He would denounce the Government as 
a pack of incompetent and dishonest fools. Yet in all 
these coal negotiations the Government have behaved 
extraordinarily well and sensibly. Sir Robert Horne has 
been cool, lucid and tactful and has displayed a remarkable 
hold upon principle and a profound sense of responsibility. 
Bolshevism is petering out; Nationalization commands 
little sympathy; the hollow plea that the miners in 
demanding a reduction in the price of coal were thinking 
of the interests of the community fell flat and was aban- 
doned. We have now reached this position, that a strike 
for revolutionary or political purposes has become an 
absurdity, and that the miners are assured of more wages 
if they will only consent to settle down to work and to save 
the country, as it is within their power to do, from disaster. 
If in spite of all they want war, then of course they must 
have it, : : 





RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHUANIA. 
r|.‘HE terms of Peace arranged between Russia and 
Poland are, whatever else may be said about 
them, an undoubted sign of weakness and war-weariness 
in Bolshevik Russia. We have so often been told that 
Bolshevism was at the point of death, only to find that it 
not merely rallied, but showed signs of vigorously prolonging 
its evil life, that we must receive with great caution all 
similar predictions. For ail that, facts are facts, and the 
Bolsheviks would not have agreed to give terms—advan-r 
tageous terms—to Poland if they had any longer felt 
capable of Bolshevizing Warsaw. It is not as though 
they had suddenly forsworn aggression in principle; we 
know that their propaganda, framed with the intention 
of pulling down foreign governments, is going on as actively 
as ever. This special form of aggression was one of the 
points discussed in the diplomatic correspondence between 
Lord Curzon and M. Krassiu—we call it a “ diplomatic 
correspondence,” but it might with almost equal truth 
be called a slanging match. ‘The Bolsheviks, then, we may 
take it, agreed to terms which would not have been dreamed 
of six months ago, not because they wanted to agree, 
but because they were compelled. Experience _ still 
suggests that the Bolsheviks may be drawing back only in 
order to leap better. Every one will remember how thei 
forces concentrated against Admiral Koltchak and mean- 
while allowed General Denikin to advance merrily. Many 
people thought that General Denikin was about to pull 
Bolshevism out of the saddle, but the appearance wae 
entirely deceptive. No sooner had Admiral Koltchak’s 
army been shattered than General Denikin’s turn came, 
and he was driven into the sea. If that strategy was a 
foretaste of what the Bolsheviks hope to do now, it may 
be that they are making a quick and handsome peace with 
Poland only in order to concentrate against General 

Wrangel. 
Competent judges think that General Wrangel is much 
the ablest opponent of the Soviet Government who has 
yet appeared. At least it may be said that he has state- 
craft as well as military skill. He has concentrated his 
political attention on the fact that over 80 per cent. of 
Russians are peasants. If, he argues, he can coax the 
peasant on to his side there need be no limit to what he 
may be able to accomplish. On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that Lenin has been shrewd enough to 
leave the peasants to their own devices. In theory they 
are no longer owners of land, but in practice they are lett 
in possession, with their agricultural peace disturbed only 
by the incursion of armed workmen from the towns when 
they refuse to sell their corn in accordance with the Soviet 
tariff. A consideration of the new military lines, however, 
will show that General Wrangel’s influence is no longer to 
be measured by his small forces and his own particular 
line stretching from Alexandrovsky to the Sea of Azoff. 
He now has friends. He has made a compact with the 


Ukrainian National Committee, and if the Ukrainians 
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turn out after all to be genuinely anti-Bolshevik, they will 
easily fill the gap between General Wrangel’s line and the 
long line held further north by the Poles. Thus for about 
1,000 miles, from Lithuania to the Sea of Azoff, there 
would be a coherent anti-Bolshevik line. 


Although the Peace Terms between the Bolsheviks 
and Poland give Poland a great extension of territory, 
it cannot reasonably be said that the Poles have demanded 
such rapacious terms as might have been justified on the 
old-fashioned scale by their recent military successes. 
We are not at all sure, however, that Poland is wise to go 
considerably beyond the limits of the Curzon line. For 
one thing the new Polish frontier, instead of leaving 
Lithuania as a buffer State between Poland and Bolshevik 
Russia, will now bring Poland right up to the doors of her 
worst enemies, the Bolsheviks. Poland will touch both 
Bolshevik Russia and Latvia. If Poland receives a fresh 
outlet on the Baltic, because she is placed on the Dvina 
which flows down to Riga, the Bolsheviks have also 
several causes for satisfaction as they are guaranteed 
communication by land with Germany and the whole 
‘West. Nevertheless, the friends of Poland have no sooner 
begun to rejoice than they are alarmed by the episode, 
full of risks and dangers, which has occurred at Vilna. 
Without for a moment excusing the action of General 
Zeligowski in occupying Vilna with his White Ruthenian 
Division, one can perfectly well understand how and why 
it happened. The Lithuanians have long been playing an 
in-and-out game with the Bolsheviks; there can be little 
doubt that, while professing neutrality, they have helped 
the Bolsheviks again and again when the Poles were in 
adversity. When, therefore, the Polish line was rushed 
forward during the recent astonishing reversals of fortune, 
General Zeligowski no doubt felt that he had a good many 
old scores to pay off against the Lithuanians and their 
town of Viina. Moreover, the population of Vilna is half 
Polish—we have seen the percentage of Poles in Vilna 
placed as high as 49 per cent.—and the civilization of the 
town is wholly Polish. All the more reason for General 
Zeligowski to resent the stab in the back. The rather 
shadowy State of Lithuania has enjoyed, under the re- 


arrangement of the Baltic Provinces, what may be described 
as an historical rather than an ethnographic reconstruction. 
As long ago as the later part of the fourteenth century 
Lithuania was a separate State, but in that misty past 
she joined her fortunes with those of Poland and did not 
emerge again as an independent State till after the Russian 


Revolution. The Poles, remembering that the Lithuanians 
had been for centuries part of Poland, that they owe all 
the arts and graces of life to Polish instruction, and that 
in these latter days they, or at least some of them, had 
helped the Bolsheviks to murder Poles and to steal their 
rereny, saw red. Probably a large part of the motive 

ehind the occupation of Vilna was the motive of reprisal. 


Nevertheless, we sincerely hope that the correct attitude 
of the Polish Government in expressing disapproval of 
General Zeligowski’s action may be taken at its literal 
value. Vilna must not become another Fiume ; Zecligowski 
must not become another D’Annunzio. The Poles are an 
able, artistic, and idealistic people, but they are not famed 
for judgment in practical matters, and it must be the duty 
of all their friends now to remind them of the necessity 
of extreme care. They owe caution not only to them- 
selves but tothe world. Of course, it is tempting to people 
who are in such an exultant frame of mind as the Poles are 
now to make play with the jumbled situation in the 
Baltic Provinces. They could argue with a good deal of 
truth that Lithuania is in essence Polish. The important 
thing, however, to remember is that self-determination 
could never be a more ambiguous doctrine than it is 
along the Polish frontier. We should be sorry indeed to 
have to apply self-determination there according to racial 
statistics with any sort of logie or justice. In one sense 
Vilna, Kovno, and Grodno are all Polish ; in another sense 
they are not Polish because the population docs not show 
an absolute majority of Poles ; and yet neither Lithuanians 
nor Jews separately can equal the number of Poles. It 
is much better to admit that in such bewildering circum- 
stances self-determination can never be accurately applied, 
end that about it. The attempt to apply self- 
determination with logic would be a terrible danger in 


is all 





itself. It would lead to a reproduction of ‘ih adiin 
used to be familiar in the Balkans when every State ‘a 
trying to prove that its nationals were in a majority ee 
particular district and produced the proof partly by 
cooking statistics, partly by bribery, and partly by adjust. 
ing the numbers with the kindly aid of massacre. At ‘. 
time when Great Britain cannot afford to undertake ‘ 
single military adventure which she can reasonably avoid 
outside her borders, it would be madness for Poland. half. 
ruined as she is and weakened by the ravages of typhus 
to undertake vainglorious enterprises. Lithuania we 
appealed to the League of Nations. We hope that tho 
League will settle this matter if there should be any delay, 








SOCIAL SERVICE. 

HILANTHROPY, in the technical sense of the term, is 
out of date. Yet never was so much energy ready to bg 
outpoured in voluntary social service. The war has dispelled 
the old cynical notion that only paid work was worth having. 
People are beginning to realizo the extent of the voluntary 
forces expended for social service in every district, and to realize 
also that such forces, if properly organized,. might accomplish 
great things, might materially better the world. Unfortunately, 
much of this power for good is wasted through ignorance, and 
even utterly dissipated by constant discouragement. When 
any man or woman or asmall groupof men and women make an 
attempt to ameliorate the social life of the district in which they 
live, they not improbably find themselves hampered by a con. 
fusion of small difficulties. Thero are other workers in the field 
before them with whose efforts their own must not collide, 
There are public agencies without whose collaboration they are 
helpless. Social legislation is changing continually, and it is 
not easy to keep abreast of the new regulations. They feel 
themselves to be paralysed by want of information. They do 
not perhaps “know the ropes"? which would bring them into 
touch with the great charitable institutions, and they do not 
know whero to get the information they feel to be essential to 
the success of their plans. They grope along, making the same 
mistakes which a hundred kindred spirits have made before 
them just because they have no opportunities of comparing 
experiences with those who have like aims with their own. 
Too often they become utterly discouraged, and give up trying 
to do any civic or social service on the ground that it is impossible 
to see one’s way in the midst of such a welter of complicity, 
failing experiments and jarring efforts generally. The result 
is a lamentable loss of power for good at the moment when the 
salvation of the social structure calls for the materialization 

of every man’s goodwill. 

There is a society which, though young, has already dono 
some good work, and which exists to co-ordinate and direct all 
the voluntary forces of which we have been speaking. No 
doubt the National Council of Social Service, now incorporated 
with the British Institute, is well known to many of our readers. 
We wish it were known to them all, and it would be a pleasuro 
to feel that we had been the medium of an introduction. Here 
are the ideas of the founders of the society as they themselves 
have epitomized them :— 

“(a) To promote the systematic organization of voluntary 
social work, both nationally and locally, with a view to securing 
the co-ordination of the voluntary agencies, and their co-opera- 
tion with the official agencies engaged in the same sphere of work. 

(6) To assist in the formation for this purpose of organizations 
in each Local Government area representative of both voluntary 
and statutory administrations. 

(c) To collect, register and disseminate information relating 
to all forms of Social Service in this and other countries, including 
legislation and the regulations of Government Departments. | 

(d) To encourage international co-operation in social service. 

Cannot a Council of Social Service be formed in every locality ? 
That is what they are asking themselves. Already the success 
of a few centres in working order suggests an answer in the 
affirmative. The question of house room is the chief obstacle in 
To develop its full usefulness such Councils require 
However, certain centres are already working to 
admiration. In London, in the big towns and in the country 
they are organizing the efforts for 
social life and encouraging and redoubling individua! effort by 
demonstrating the immense increase of force which results from 
co-operation and the great sharpening of wits which comes 
from a friendly interchange of thought. We may take as an 
example of what they are trying to do a Social Council which 


the way. 
** premises.’ 


various improving 
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meets in & village in Hampshire. On the Social Council, 


which meets in the village hall, are representatives of the Parish 
Council, Allotment Holders, the Cricket Club, the Education 
Authorities, the Flower Show Association, the Friendly Societies, 
Farmers, Labourers’ Union, Landowners, Religious Bodies, 
War-Savings Association, Women’s Institutes. Every 
interest is represented, and the mass of local experience is at the 


and 


service of all. 

Town conditions are very different from rural conditions, 
put there is quite as much energy displayed by voluntary social 
workers in urban as in rural districts, and perhaps more. 
From London, from Liverpool, from Manchester, from Cardiff 
and many smaller towns come accounts of the admirable work 
of the new Councils. Obviously, however, it is as necessary 
that the various local centres should co-operate together as 
component parts of each should do so. The Society 
have an ideal headquarters at Stapley House, Bloomsbury 
Square. Here all the experience of workers can be co-ordinated 
and compared by word of mouth and by letter, and here is the 
fountain-head of a limitless store of information. It must not 
bo forgotten, also, that the amount of knowledge gained from all 
At a recent 


that the 


these sources is in itself a source of influence. 
conference in Oxford on teconstruction and Social Service ”’ 


Lord Astor said: ‘*‘ We want you who aro interested in welfare 


to push us (the Government) from your side. .. . We don’t | 


mind criticism so long as it comes from people who understand 
what they are talking about. There is nothing so helpful as 
criticism based on knowledge.” 

The publications of the National Council of Social Service 
should prove of great interest, not only to those actively engaged 
in social work, but to the thoughtful world in general which is 
anxiously following the rapid course of social change. The 
Monthly Bulletin (price 3d.) notes all changes in the administra- 
tion of Public Services, draws attention to now Acts of Parlia- 
ment and serves as an index, by reference to which the sources 
of more detailed information will be easily discovered. The 
three numbers which lie before us are full of matter. The reader 
who turns them over will find an excellent outline of Lord 
Dawson’s scheme for the future provision of Medical Services, 
an outline of the social suggestions made at the Lambeth Con- 
ference, a sketch of the new Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Restrictions Act, much new information about National Health 
Insurance, War Pensions and Unemployment Legislation, 
together with the salient points of Bills not yet made law in 
connexion with Marriage, Bastardy and the Employment of 
Children. New books upon Social Science are reviewed in a 
practical spirit with a view to information and no fine writing. 
In short, the attentive reader will find that all sorts of vague 
notions floating in his mind about social legislation and its 
aims have suddenly taken shape and become concrete. 

Most of the questions which puzzle and engross men and 
women anxious to the community are old indeed. 
“ Widows ” and “ sickness’ and “ accidents’ are always with 
us. There is, one might almost say, only one such question 
now before the eyes of the world which is quite fresh, and that 
uses of leisure. For the great mass of people 
The Council of Social Service has a great 


serve 


concerns the 
leisure is a new thing. 
deal of information about it, much of which is brought together 
in The Leisure of the People, a little handbook which contains a 
Report of the National Conference held at Manchester. It 
The speakers, of course, do 


costs Is. 6d. and is wel!-worth it. 


not altogether agree. The modern idea that industrialism 
has killed the power of enjoyment in the nation is 
well ventilated. Were we all so happy before the industrial 
era? Surely the phrase “ Merrie England” may be made to 


bear too much. If the critics could go straight from watching a 
Bank Holiday crowd upon Hampstead Heath to watch a holiday 
crowd at the time of Pepys or, far further back, to watch the 
ts of Chau 
e in the capacity of the public for joy ? 


‘er’s Pilgrims, would he see any great 
We wonder ! 
Contemporary vulgarity is such an irritating thing that, like 
One of the most 





dust in the eyes, it almost blinds the critic. 
interesting and hopeful signs which stands out from a study of 
the leisure question is the popularity of the “ Old Vic’ Shake 


Speare Society. 

To turn from grown-up people to children. Do most people 
realize how much of the life of the primary school child is spent 
leisure unsupervised and unorganized 
School-time, 27) hours ; 


Those figures alone should 


at leisure ? The week 


We Tread, 1 Lay 
63 hours ; 


be thus divided : sleep, 


leisure time, Tih hours. 











prove the importance of some form of organized play. Play 
centres, children’s libraries, “ wolf packs,” holiday camps, and 
children’s dramatic and musical societies all offer opportunities 
for endless voluntary work ; and when a'l is said and done, it is 
the physical, moral, and mental condition of the new generation 
which matters supremely and which depends at the present 
moment, to a serious extent, upon the energies of the unpaid. 





ALPINE CLIMBING IN 1920. 
y\VERYONE with two sound feet now seems to think he 
4 (or she) can climb mountains, but the yearly toll of the 
Alps plainly proves what a delusion this is. Week-end climbing 
in Switzerland, especially during the last few years, has become 
a national amusement. 
nearest mountain district are crowded with young men and 


Every fine week-end the trains for the 


young women, laden with huge rucksacks, ropes, climbing 
irons, ice-axes, snow-rackets, &c., and all bent upon some climb 
Some of them, it is true, do not go 
much beyond the first inn at which they alight after the railway 
terminus; but for the most part they set out forthwith for 
some hut or even for an ascent. Guides they they 
are only for “rich English,” or for other foreigners “‘ who have 
not the mountains in their blood.” The result is that every 
Monday morning after a fine Saturday and Sunday one may 
confidently expect to read in the Swiss newspapers of Alpine 


or mountain excursion. 


disdain : 


accidents—to guideless, generally wholly inexperienced tourists, 
-¥ > + . . 

who have contrived to tumble down precipitous rocks, cras' 
re. 


Bt 


fall into a crevasse, or dislodge a stone which 
hits some of the party on the head. Apparently, the seekers 
after edelweiss have learned a lesson, for this year only two 
persons lost their lives gathering it, whereas in other years 
edelweiss-seeking used to be the favourite cause of mountaia 


in a snowbrid 


mishaps. 

Counting up the fatal accidents in the Swiss Alps alone this 
year, I arrived at a total of thirty men and seven women. Only 
inglishman was among them, and he apparently died of 


It is interesting to 


one 
heart failure, for he was quite elderly. 
compare these figures with those for 1919 (which, however, 
apply to all the Alps—French, Italian, Austrian, German and 
Fifty-seven accidents with sixty-six persons killed, 
or considerably more than in 1918. This year, taking Switzer- 
land alone, only two accidents happened which were what 
might be called real mountaineering fatalities—that is, accidents 
to experienced climbers on difficult peaks, where anything in 
the nature of imprudence may be at once ruled out of court, 
though exception must be made in the case of three men who 
lost their lives ski-ing in the Bernina range. Of these accidents, 
that to Dr. Spiess, of Basel, who was climbing with a well-knowa 
Grindelwald guide, with whom I myself climbed in 1911, is 
the more difficult to explain. Apparently the climber, accom- 
panied by his guide, ascended the Bieshorn from Zinal, and 
was descending early in the afternoon, towards the Créte de 
Millon. They reached a point where the rope seemed no longer 
necessary, Dr. Spiess being a very experienced climber. The 
guide was going ahead, and Dr. Spiess a little behind, when 
suddenly the former heard a noise, and looking round saw 
Dr. Spiess lose his balance and fall down head foremost. He 
must have been killed instantaneously, but why he should 
have lost his balance is inexplicable. According to the guide, 
he gave no sign of being otherwise than in perfect health, and 
had just spent a good deal of time taking photographs. The 
other inexplicable and fatal accident, which in this case befell 
a solitary but also very experienced climber, was that to 
Professor Eberli, of Zurich, who set out alone from the Simplon, 
This is but one more proof that even the 


Swiss). 


and did not return. 
most practised climber should never be alone. 

Except the case of Dr. Spiess, all the other fatal mountaia 
aceidents were to guideless climbers. Thus a party of five 
Swiss, one a girl of seventeen, set out without a guide, very 
much too late, to climb the Matterhorn, the summit of which 
they did not reach till 12.30. In descending they divided into 
two parties, one of which, formed of two men roped toget 
About 6.30 in the evening, near the old deserted 
yarted a little from 





went behind. 

Matterhorn hut, these two men, having de; 
the ordinary route, fell and rolled dowa the mountain slopes 
at a breathless pace, bringing a great many loose boulders with 
The rope caught on a rock, and the two men were 


them. 
m , 
Che other 


hanging in the air, one on each side of the bo ilder. 
three members of the party saw them fall, and when they reached 
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them found one dead and the other very badly wounded. The 
three unharmed climbers eould do nothing forthe mjured man, 
not even remove him from his dreadful position. Accordingly, 
one man and the girl of the party went to.the nearest hut’ for 
help, reaching it at midnight, while the remaining man stayed 
by his wounded companion. Not till the next morning could 
he be released from his hanging position, the marvel being that 
he did not succumb to the great cold ; -and not till late the next 
night could he be brought down to Zermatt. Considering the 
number of tourists who attempted the ascent of the Matterhorn 
this summer, the wonder is not that there were so many 
accidents, but so few. Thus, on August 9th not-less than 
fifty-one persons were on the Matterhorn summit at one time, 
which is said to be a record. Yet the mountain was not on the 
whole in remarkably good condition this season. . For instance, 
by the Zmutt Grat it was only once climbod, so far as I can 
ascertain—by an Englishman, Major Morrison Bell, M.P., who 
also acted as guide to Mr. Lloyd George in his descent from the 
Gornergrat this summer. .As for the seven women who lost 
their lives, it is extraordinary that in most cases it-was due to 
their trying to take short cuts and insisting on departing from 
the path. Only in one instance, and that the case of a man, 
was an accident due to that formerly most frequent cause of 
Alpine mishaps—too light or insufficiently nailed boots. Every 
accident in the Bernese Oberland this summer seems to have 
happened to people who attempted difficult climbs without 
a guide and often without experience. 

There were very few English climbers in Switzerland this 
season. For one reason many of the best of them have fallen 
in the war; others have been crippled, and others, again, 
cannot afford climbing in Switzerland, at any rate not while 
the exchange is so high and travelling so expensive. A few of 
the best went to Dauphiny and Chamonix, sending for their 
usual Swiss guides to join them there. The English tourists 
who did visit Switzerland this summer were mostly women, 
but for the whole of July and August the total number of British 
who entered the country was only 12,222, which, of course, 
includes a great many persons who came to attend various 
international congresses, or for business purposes, besides. people 
connected with the League of Nations or the diplomatic and 
consular services—in short, not tourists in any sense of the 
word, ‘The total number of persons who entered Switzerland 
during these two months was only 142,563, including German 
and Austrian children brought here to recuperate their health. 
Yet before the war the number of Switzerland’s tourists had 
risen to nearly four million annually. What this means to the 
Swiss hotels may be inferred from the fact that £45,000,000 
are invested in hotels alone—hotels which before the war 
employed fully 45,000 persons. In the Austrian Alps the 
number of accidents has been extraordinary, which is partly, 
and probably quite rightly, explained by the prolonged 
malnutrition of the climbers. Many a man set out for an ascent 
in the Dolomites when already weak, and was consequently 
soon overtired; and many cases of heart failure occurred, 
and other accidents due purely to exhaustion. I am assured, 
however, that some were not really accidents, but rather cases 
of suicide due to despair. 

Before the war there were more tourists of German than of 
any other nationality in Switzerland, but this year, except 
some new rich, there were few to be seen, which is easily 
explicable considering that 100 German marks fetch only about 
nine or ten Swiss francs, so that a German coming here now 
would need fully 200 marks a day to live even inexpensively, 
The Swiss hotel-keepers now look chiefly to British, American 
and Dutch visitors to fill their hotels, and hoped that this summer 
would have to some extent recompensed them for the seven 
loan years they have had to endure, which, however, has not 
been the case. Many mountain hotels had to close at the end 
of August or even sooner for lack of tourists. For one reason 
and another the tourist season lasted only about six weeks. 
Many a hotel-keeper, therefore, has not even covered the expense 
of putting his hotel in order and keeping it open. Probably 
in time Switzerland will again deserve the hackneyed and not 
wholly apt appellation of the Playground of Europe, but for 
many reasons besides those mentioned tourists are hardly 
likely to flock to her resorts as they used todo. Her attractions 
are not such as appeal specially to the new rich. The class of 
British who once went so much to Switzerland for both winter 
and summer holidays might now often be called the new poor. 
Hotel charges have been about doubled, which is not 





unreasonable considering the circumstances. Railway charges 
are very much raised, and travel is far less convenient, The 


‘plague of passport regulations, although less, is not abolished 


Luggage is often lost or pilfered in transit to Switzerland, and 

in general for many reasons travel now is more of a pain than 

a pleasure. JuLian GRanpe, 
Geneva, October 5th. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
se 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Enitor or rue “ SpecraTor.”’] 

Sir;—In my letter to the Spectator of September llth | 
drew attention to the importance of the forthcoming 
Economic Conference at Brussels. That Conference has 
now been held, and.in the City, at all events, there is g 
general consensus of opinion that its work has been done 
expeditiously and well. It was of course inevitable 
at a gathering where the diverse interests of so many nations 
were represented that. there should not always have been 
unanimity of view. The really remarkable thing, how- 
ever, is, having regard to those circumstances, that 
within the space of a fortnight, not only were most of the 
more urgent of the economic problems of Europe discussed, 
but a report by the Inner Committee which was appointed 
to make certain recommendations was speedily and unani- 
mously adopted. 

When writing a month ago I dealt with several of the 
more prominent points to be discussed at Brussels, such as 
extravagance in National Expenditure, the evils of in- 
flation, both in credit and currency, and the paramount 
need for increased production. To-day, instead of attempt- 
ing to deal in detail with these and many other important 
problems which were discussed at Brussels, I want to refer 
to one subject only—namely, the question of National 
Expenditure. I do so for two reasons. In the first 
place, I think that the success of the Conference, 
and the unanimity with which its main conclusions were 
reached, was largely due to the fact that there was no 
subject on which unanimity was greater than with regard 
to the supreme necessity for financial reforms, beginning in 
Government Expenditure itself. In the second place, I 
am once more emphasizing the point, because so far as our 
own country is concerned each week that passes demon- 
strates with increasing clearness that at the root of all our 
economic troubles is the appalling total of Government 
expenditure with its consequent demands not only upon 
the actual pockets of the tax-payer, but upon the further 
resources of the country as expressed in goods and services. 

This is'a truth which has been expressed by almost 
innumerable speakers and writers, but it may be doubted 
whether it has ever been more forcibly and tersely demon- 
strated than in the speech of the Hon. R. H. Brand (Vice- 
President of the Conference) initiating the whole series of 
debates at Brussels. Very effective was his presentment 
of the economic disasters to Kurope resulting from the war. 
It had been recognized in a general fashion how much the 
growth of the international credit system ministered to the 
growth of civilization itself during the past century, but 
Mr. Brand gave point to the situation by showing how 
during the past hundred years the international credit 
system and new methods of wealth production had minis- 
tered to the growth in the wealth of Europe, and conse- 
quently to the increase of its population. He pointed out 
that the density of population in Europe is 123 persons to 
the square mile; that of Asia at 53; that of North and 
Central America at 16, while the United States has 34 persons 
to the square mile. Then, of course, came the demonstra- 
tion of the further fact that, so far from the civilization of 
Europe being self-supporting, it depended very largely 
upon the smooth working of the great mternational 
financial and industrial machine, which was injured almost 
to the point of actual destruction by the outbreak of the war. 
“ Europe, in fact,” said Mr. Brand, “had by the vast 
growth of her population given hostages to fortune and 
could clearly only risk war at the cost of immense ultimate 
suffering and a lowered standard of life.”’ In these few terse 
sentences we have both the explanation of the cause of 
Europe’s distress at the present time and a powerfully 
suggestive picture of the extent of the catastrophe which 
has befallen the world. In short, the war has occasioned 
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the destruction and deterioration of capital throughout 
Europe on the grand seale, and has also most seriously 
impaired the productive capacity of the entire Continent. 

Having emphasized the fact that, as a consequence 
of the war, the inadequacy of capital and_productive 
ower is at the root of the troubles of Europe, and 
having insisted upon the necessity of increasing both 
capital. and productive power, Mr. Brand laid down 
the broad principle that the wealth. of a nation must 
recede the wealth of its Government, and his remarks 
on this point were so excellent that I cannot do better 
than reproduce them. He said :— 

“ First, then, this question must be put. Since there is not 
enough capital to go round, which is to have it, Governments or 
rivate industry ? The more capital is absorbed by Govern- 
ments, the less is available for private:industry. It is only too 
dear that industry in all countries is suffering severely from 
want of capital, The rates of interest demanded are constantly 
rising, and, since not enough money can: be obtained from the 
public, the pressure on the banks for credit becomes more and 
more severe. Which is likely to use capital more productively, 
Government or private industry ? If the answer is in favour of 
private industry —that is, to use the words of a statesman of my 
cguntry, Mr. Gladstone, in favour of allowing money to fructify 
in the pockets of the people—then, except in the cases of clearest 
necessity, it is imperative that Governments should restrict 
their expenditure within the smallest dimensions.” 


The need for emphasizing the evil influence. exerted 
by extravagant Government expenditure upon the whole 
economic position of a country is the greater because, 
unfortunately, Governments have been foremost in meeting 
the situation by expanding credit. Up to a certain point, 
and on grounds of emergency, the use of State credit 
was no doubt indispensable in financing the war, but 
Mr. Brand again put his finger on the spot when he 
emphasized’ the supreme necessity for distinguishing 
between credit and capital. It is capital, not credit, 
which is the real limiting factor in the matter of production, 
and that point was strikingly demonstrated by Mr. Brand. 
Before the war, and previous to the great destruction of 
capital and expansion in credit, Europe’s production 
of real.goods was infinitely greater than to-day, in spite 
of the fact that in the meantime credit and currency have 
been doubled and quadrupled. “It cannot be,’ said 
Mr. Brand, “a lack of credit that lies at the root of the 
trouble. ‘The real evil lies in the constantly advancing 
prices, which are always rendering insufficient the capital 
and resources of industry as well as the revenue of the 
Government, the rise in prices itself being caused by the 
great. excess of the demands of the Government over 
resources which they can obtain from the real savings of 
the people, and by the excessive demands of industry on 
the available capital of the country.” 

At the moment of writing it is clearer than ever that 
the only possibility of sounder financial conditions in this 
country, both as regards increased production, lower 
prices of commodities, and curtailment of the Floating 
Debt, is to be found in an immediate drastic curtailment 
of Government expenditure. Only during the past week 
we have had further striking evidence of the continuance 
of inflation arising out of Government finance. As a 
consequence of large interest payments at the beginning 
of the month and the non-renewal of many of the maturing 
Treasury Bills, the Government has borrowed no less than 
sixty millions from the Bank of England, thus re-starting 
a fresh inflatory movement which will have its effect in 
retarding a decline in commodity prices if it does not 
actually produce a fresh advance. To be quite fair, 
the borrowing from the Bank of England does not, of 
course, reflect fresh outlays by the Government, but it 
does emphasize the paramount need for reducing this 
Floating Debt, of which, however, there is little chance 
until a reduction in the Government expenditure permits 
the application of larger amounts by the Exchequer to 
repayment of Treasury Bills. Moreover, while actual 
direct Government expenditure may not be increasing, 
the steady borrowing of millions for housing schemes 
on  non-self-supporting basis is having much the same 
effect in maintaining prices and expanding credit as though 
the Government were borrowing direct. Indeed, the 
Treasury would now seem to be making direct grants in 
certain directions in connexion with these housing schemes, 
hence the issue during the past week of fifteen millions 
in Local Loans stock. 








Well may the delegates to the Brussels Conference have 
come to the conclusion that, while the causes of our economic 
troubles are numerous, there can be no hope of improvement 
until the respective Governments have established sound 
balance-sheets, have withdrawn from all control of private 
enterprises, and have ceased from interference with natural 
conditions, through the creation of subsidies, tending. to 
obscure the real. condition of affairs: In some of the 
devastated countries of Europe a certain amount of control 
and guidance by the respective Governments may still 
be required, but so far as this country is concerned there 
can be no question that unless restraint is quickly imposed 
both on national and municipal extravagance, and unless 
an end is put to bureaucratic control, we shall make no 
progress at all in our efforts to retrieve the financial losses 
of the war.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, October 14th, 








LETTERS TO THE 
—gs—___. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those. which, 
fill treble the space. | _— 
JEWS AND REVOLUTION. 
(To THe Epitor or rue “‘ Spgcrator.!’] 

Sir,—In an article in your periodical of the 9th inst., which 
purports to be a review of a somewhat superficial. work on. the 
Russian revolution, the writer seizes the opportunity to indulge 
in the ancient and, one had hoped, discredited pastime of Jew 


EDITOR. 





baiting. It certainly comes as a shock to the student of men 
and manners to notice that, in this year of grace, this 


mediaeval sport should still be in vogue. It is not altogether 
unreasonable to have hoped that men who claim to be in the 
vanguard of civilization had realized the-lesson which for 
nearly two thousand years has been taught, at. least once a 
week, to Europeans; a lesson which had become a common- 
place to educated Jews many hundred years before, namely, 
the consideration displayed to our neighbours:is the: measure 
of our civilization. What place the.writer. of the article in 
question and you, Sir, as editor and publisher of it, deserve to 
take in twentieth-century civilization I leave to the judgment 
of all fair-minded men. 

I pointed out to you in a letter of June last that these attacks 
leave the Jew (qua Jew) absolutely indifferent, assured of his 
high destiny, and conscious that through his sufferings mankind 
will find salvation, he regards with sorrow, rather than anger, 
these petty exhibitions of «malice, bad taste, and falsehood; nay, 
in the sense that he would rather -be the persecuted than the 
persecutor, the insulted rather than the insulter; he welcomes 
them. But inasmuch as he is a British subject he cannot but 
resent that fellow subjects posing as guides to their country- 
men should disgrace the high ideals of religious and political 
freedom which it has hitherto been the boast of Englishmen to 
maintain. As a citizen of a mighty Empire he cannot but 
deplore the fact that Englishmen should lower its prestige by 
such a pitiful display of ignorance, prejudice, and vulgarity. 

Have you thought of the impression that will be left on every 
decent-minded person who reads that your reviewer, after 
enumerating all the alleged vices of the Jews (according to you 
he has no virtues), sums up the Jew with the phrase: “ He is as 
streaky as the bacon he abhors”? Sir, this is worse than 
silliness; it is the lowest depth of vulgarity. It comes as an 
unspeakable shock to realize that an English periodical of the 
standing the Spectator has hitherto enjoyed should have pro- 
gressed so far on the path to perdition. But great as the shock 
is to our sense of propriety, it is almost surpassed by the insult 
offered to our intelligence and knowledge of history. 

It is suggested that Rousseau acquired the doctrines of the 
Social Compact and The Equality of Man from Jews, and this 
suggestion, which your reviewer has not the hardihood to make 
in direct terms, is bolstered up by citations from Jewish writers 
who may have explained or approved these doctrines. 

Until I read this amazing article I was under the impression 
that every boy who had heen to a Public School knew that 
Rousseau took these two ideas from Locke’s Two Treatises on 
Government. That Locke wrote the first of these treatises in 
answer to Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarchia I should have 
thought was obvious to anyone who made a pretence to a know- 
ledge of English literature, seeing that this information is set 
The Patriarchia, though written nearly 
published until 1680, and was 
The opening words of the 


out in the sub-title. 
forty years before, was not 
written to controvert these ideas. 
pamphlet leave no doubt on the point: “Since the time that 
school divinity began to flourish there hath been a common 
opinion maintained, as well by divines as by divers other 
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learned men, which affirms, ‘Mankind is naturally endowed 
and born with freedom from all subjection, and at liberty to 
choose what form of government it please, and that the power 
which any one man hath over others was at first bestowed 
eccording to the discretion of the multitude.’” The sentence 
which I have underlined, though not in the exact words, is the 
gist of the argument maintained by Hooker in the first book of 
his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, written in 1593 to defend the 
Established Church against the extreme Puritans. This is not 
the place to show the influence of Hobbes on Rousseau, but 
Hobbes, it must not be forgotten, built a philosophy on these 
two ideas. 

It is not asking too much to expect a reviewer to have some 
knowledge of the subject he purports to review, and to have 
some acquaintance with the genesis and growth of ideas, the 
fruits of which he happens to be considering. Had your 
reviewer not been so intent on Jew baiting, and more interested 
in elucidating the truth, he would have called to mind the 
famous charge to the grand jury at the assizes held at York in 
March, 1648, when the commissioner, Serjeant Thorpe, after- 
wards Chief Justice, used these contentions of Hooker in justifi- 
cation of the actions of the Parliamentarians. 

Bolshevism appears, so far as we are allowed to know any- 
thing about it, to be but a variation on these fallacious and 
well-worn themes. So far as we know Rousseau had no Jewish 
blood in his veins, and one is tolerably*certain that Hooker, 
Hobbes, Thorpe, and Locke were not of Semitic origin, and if 
we seek for the intellectual ancestors of the Russian revolution 
surely we must look for them among the highly respected and 
eminent Englishmen I have named. But we must not neglect 
to observe, as Lord Morley so aptly points out, that these 
inglishmen theorized after the respective revolutions had 
been carried out, whilst the French revolution of the eighteenth 
ventury and the Russian revolution of the twentieth century 
xre to a great extent the result of these theories dogmatically 
expressed and fanatically held. 

Were we to push our search a few centuries further back 
we would find the extraordinary figure of John Ball, who 
your learned reviewer may 0: may not remember, was executed 
in 1381. This clerk in Holy Orders, with a tendency towards 
Protestantism, certainly adumbrated these same ideas when he 
took fo® his text :— 

“When Adam dalf and Eve span, 
Wo was thanne a gentilman? ” 


It will require, I think, something more than the mere word 
of a Jew baiter of the twentieth century to convince the 
English public that this man was a disguised Jewish rabbi. 

Your reviewer appears to be no more conversant with modern 
history than he is with that of the Stuart period or the Middle 
Ages, but perhaps I wrong him, and the fact is he is too good 
a Tory even to read the writings of a Whig author, though 
such author may be of the eminence of Lord Macaulay. 
Macaulay's speech on “ Jewish Disabilities ’’ must be unknown 
to him, or he would searcely have had the effrontery to say that 
depriving Jews of political rights is not persecution. 

I must congratulate him on eight words of the profoundest 
wisdom. Alas! that those eight words of sense should he imme- 
diately followed by eight words of nonsense. He says: “It is 
our business to understand the Jew.” Quick about your busi- 
ness, friend, and when you have begun to understand the Jew 
you will not talk about “beating the Jew at his own game,” 
whatever you may mean by the phrase. But, Sir, I greatly fear 
the task is nigh impossible for your reviewer, not because the 
Jew is difficult to understand, but because your reviewer is so 
tlinded by prejudice and exalted by an imagined superiority 
that learning anything would be a difficulty to him. I will, 
however, give him a hint or two, which I am positive will be 
ef service to him. Let him dismiss from his mind all hate and 
uncharitableness, let him keep his lips from lying and deceitful 
speaking, and let him not ascribe to the Jew the feelings he 
would have had if his race had been persecuted, insulted, and 
oppressed for two millenniums. The Jew has learnt in those 
two thousand years of suffering the futility of anger, and at 
the same time slowly acquired the art of forgiving, which is 
the one thing that seems so incredible to the Gentile—I am, 
Sir, &., CLEMENT SALAMAN. 

Treborough Lodge, Roadwater, Somerset. 

{We return this week to the Jewish question in our second 
leading article. Though the article was written before we 
received this letter it serves as a provisional answer to Mr. 
Salaman.—Ep. Spectator.) 





JEWISIL PATRIOTSS\. 
(To tue Evitor or tHe “* Sercratron.’’] 
The endless innuendos and insinuations ot the §pectator 
against Jewish patriotism might perhaps more wisely he 
gllowed to pass unnoticed, but the last attack upon us calls for 
a reply. What Englisk Jew is there who has ever said that 


€1r.- 


ei, 








e hed 
he is a Jew first and, a long way after, an Englishman? | 
utterly repudiate the statement, and so would every English 
Jew. Our Judaism and our English patriotism form a Unity 
As well ask you whether you are first a Christian and then bad 
Englishman. Thousands of Jews have died for England in the 
war. To-day I, as President of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
unveiled a memorial to those members of our congregation (al] 
volunteers) who gave their lives for England’s cause, Were 
they Jews first and Englishmen a long way after? Oh the 
cruelty of such an accusation! Will you repeat it to the 
thousands of English Jews and Jewesses who proudly mourn 
their dead? And you, Sir, like myself a pupil of Jowett! How 
he would have grieved over your words! The policy of the 
Secretary of State for India may be, for aught I can judge 
or know, as foolish and mischievous as you conceive it to he, 
But the fervour and passion of his English patriotism is as 
unquestionable as your own. Hit him as hard as you please, 
but hit him fairly and squarely, above the belt.—I am, Sir 
&e., Criaupe G. Monteriore. ‘ 

42 Portman Square, W. 1, 





JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 
(To THe Eprtor or tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I only ask space to deny strongly Dr. Oscar Levy’s thesis 
(as reported by you) that Hebrews object to Gentile criticsm 
The illiterate do not know of its existence, and 
any 


of Hebrews. 
the rest appreciate it: many welcome it. At 
criticize one another freely, and therefore I venture to add 
that, in my humble judgment, much of what you cite from that 
honest writer is, as you all but say, rodomontade.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Herman Couey, 


rate, we 





AGRARIAN UNREST IN ITALY AND ITS RELATION TO 
LAND TENURE. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’J 
Sirn,--The recent seizure of Italian factories by the workers 
is well known to your readers, but another form of forcible 
occupation, which was one of the earliest repercussions of the 
war in Italy, has probably been less widely observed, although 
it is perhaps of even deeper sociological interest and iniport- 
I refer to the seizure of waste or ill-cultivated lands by 
The extent to which 
their 


ance. 
the contadini in various parts of Italy. 
this has taken place is little known, even to Italians: 
Press has exercised an astonishing degree of “ discretion,” 60 
that the truth of what has happened in districts beyond one’s 
immediate purview is not easy to come by. Most of your 
readers will have noticed some account of the fighting between 
contadini and troops round about Bari, in Puglie—better 
known as Apulia, the Heel of Italy—but few, probably, have 
heard anything of the destruction of rice-fields on the Lombard 
Plain or of the ‘“‘ Red Guards” that sprang into be-ng in 
various parts of rural Italy, for even Italian papers have 
published the most meagre references to these events. ‘To what 
immediate cause is attributable this surprising outburst 
amongst a class so innately peace-loving and conservative as 
the peasantry of Italy? To say that “the war has awakened 
the consciousness of the expropriated classes” is a platitude: 
but so to ticket a fact does not entitle a thoughtful person to 
relegate the fact itself to the pigeon-holes of forgetfulness; and 
it appears to the writer that this awakening is the fundamental 
cause which, re-acting upon the special conditions of Italian 
land tenure, has produced results co startling as the frequently 
successful occupation, by the peasantry, of lands which are 
technically the property of private owners or the State; more 
startling than ever, once it is realized that these unconstitu- 
tional methods are bringing almost undiluted good to the 
country at large. The tenure systems of Italy may be roughly 
classified as follows: The small-holding, owned by the actual 
cultivator; the mezzadro (metayer), where, in lieu of a fixed 
rent, the cultivator pays to his landlord a specified percentage 
of the actual crop, and which, granted the equity of any non- 
cultivator to receive profits from farm lands, works with 
reasonable fairness to both parties; the latifondia—that evil 
heritage from Roman days—a system whereby a normally 
absentee landlord practically farms his rents to an agent, and 
where the actual cultivator has not even fixity of tenure to 
put against the rent he must pay and the improvements that 
good husbandry would demand of him; finally, there is a class 
of large landowners who do not sub-let and who seem willing 
to do little with their lands save raise such cattle as unassisted 
nature will support. 

I omit mention of the extensive areas where medium-sized 
farms are worked by their owners with hired labour, as als9 
of the disturbances caused by the efforts of these labourers to 
increase of wages commensurate with the 
Where then, and under what conditions of 
far as my own 


obtain an rise in 
the cost of living. 
tenure, have these irruptions occurred? So 
ebservation and such information as seems trustworthy g9, 
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the maximum disturbance has arisen in the Province of Puglie, 
the Roman Campagna, and parts of Southern Tuscany. The 
greater proportion of the land in these three areas comes under 
the two latter systems of tenure, which one may term briefly 
the Extortionate and the Supine. Here the peasantry, exas- 
perated alike by the enormous rise in the cost of living and 
the crass heedlessness of the landlords, have entered forcibly 
upon large tracts of land, taken it for their own, fought for 
it, often lost it, but when they have held it successfully, done 
all within their power to make it productive. While this was 
going on the mezzadro districts remained, on the whole, tran- 
quil—apart from the wage-strikes of the labourers—but not 
even a ripple disturbed the prosperous calm of the smal!- 
holding areas. Thus in Liguria, when to motor through the 
factory towns of Savona or Sampierdarena was to invite a 
shower of stones from a populace fermenting with discontent, 
the rural portions of that great province of small-holdings was 
wrapped in haleyon calm. Again, when Catania was for days 
jn the hands of the “ Casa di Lavoro,” when cattle-driving was 
at its height in the latifondia district of Caltanissetta in Sicily, 
the whole coast strip from Syracusa to Palermo—that paradise 
of scent and colour—was probably the most tranquil spot in 
all Europe, and that again is a district of small-holders. 
Admitted that the contadiname is crude—what chance has he 
ever had to be otherwise? Rapacious—how few, in these days, 
are not? Short-sighted, as where tempted by the soaring price 
of fuel he has felled acres upon acres of magnificent olive trees 
—who shall expect far sight from one whose educational oppor- 
tunities are even now so meagre? That he is consciously a 
“profiteer ” I do not believe: it is not within his competence 
to fix the market values of his produce; he takes, with thank- 
fulness, the prices of his good fortune—brought him, essen- 
tially, by Germany—nor at all realizes who is the giver. 
Against this, his industry compares with that of the China- 
man alone, his land-love and land-hunger stand unequalled, 
and, whenever his tread is upon his own land, for one blade 
that grew before his feet a dozen spring behind his heel. ! 
have no wish to labour the moral, or even to extend it to 
countries where the conditions may be considered fundament- 
ally dissimilar, but it is a truth that the natural genius of 
the Italian contadino finds its highest fulfilment in the 
“intensive ”’ system of small-holdings, just as does the natural 
genius of his language in the “intensive” poetry of the 
gonnet.—I am, Sir, &c., Gitpert THORNE. 
Garden House, Ightham, Kent. 





BUREAUCRACY AND SALARIES. 
{To THe Epitor or tue “ SrecraTor.’’) 
Sir—The statement in article last week entitled 
“Bureaucracy and that “Every time that the 
Ministry of Labour announces an increase of five points in 
the Index Figure (of the cost of living), 1-26th is added to the 
salary of every one of our public servants ” is incorrect. One 
twenty-sixth of the war bonus only is so added, representing 
in the case of responsible officials but a small part of the 
increased cost of living if the Index Figure be even moderately 
accurate. The suggestion that such responsible officials might 
he tempted by such addition to connive at the falsification of 
the Index Figure will no doubt be noticed in the proper quarter, 
but, having regard to the past record of the Service, I must 
as an old reader of your paper express my pained surprise that 
such an imputation should so lightly be made by you.—I am, 


your 
Salaries ” 


Sir, &., Cryin SERVANT. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tue “* Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your article in the last number under the heading 


“ Bureaucracy and Salaries,’’ based, as you admit, on a state- 
ment lacking in authenticity, is calculated to create a totally 
erroneous impression in the minds of others like your corre- 
spondent who base their conclusions upon inaccurate state- 
Civil Servants have not the power to “ place them- 
selves” upon any salary basis. Tho scheme under which they 
receive one-twenty-sixth additional war bonus for every rise of 
full five points in the cost of living was recommended by the 
Arbitration Board upon the evidence placed before them by 
the various Staff Associations on the ono side and the Govern- 
ment’s representative on the other. 

Your correspondent omitted to tell you that Civil Servants 
received little or no war bonus before 1918, and that in con- 
sequence they were compelled to show that “ wonderful 
adaptability of the human being who means to pay his way 
somehow ” at the expense of the comfort and well-being of their 
families. Nor did your correspondent inform you that the 
bonus, which is not salary but an allowance in aid to meet 
the admitted increased cost of living, is subject to Income Tax, 
end that the full value of the bonus is not therefore felt. 
Civil Servants, like the majority of middle-class people, do not 
They would much j refer that the cost 


ments. 


want the war bonus. 





of living should be reduced to the pre-war level. 
bonus, generous as your correspondent considers it, does not 
bring the Civil Servant’s salary up to pre-war purchasing 
level, and it is much to be regretted that the Spectator, which 
has a reputation for fairness, should publish an article—which 
is an ill-deserved libel on a not undeserving body of public 
servants—on such 
Sir, &c., 





The war 


evidence.—I am, 
Ons or Tem. 
P.S.—The Spectator showed that “ wonderful adaptability ” 


slender and unreliable 


by increasing its price when it was no longer possible to carry 
on at the old price. 


[Our correspondent has done an injustice to our argu 


ment. We naturally have no objection to Civil Servants being 
paid as much as they deserve, or alternatively as much as the 
State can afford. What we obiect to is the method by which 
salaries are determined at a time when the admirable old Civil 
Service has swollen into a great bureaucracy. 
wrong method to give Civil Servants a direct interest in the 
rise of the Index Figure.—Ep. Spectator.] 


It is surely a 





[To tHe Epitor or tne “ Spectator.’*) 


Str,—Your article in last week’s Spectator dealing with the 


salaries of Civil Servants gives such an erroneous view of the 
matter that I am constrained to send you the actual facts. 


That there are huge numbers of useless bureaucrats who are 


living upon the body politic I do not deny, but that is a matter 


of policy for which Parliament is (or ought to be) responsible. 


But there are other Civil Servants concerned with the 
ordinary business of the country who have been employed for a 
considerable number of years and to whom the war and the 
consequent depreciation in the purchasing power of money has 
been and still is a great hardship. Salaries in the Civil Service 
have always been low compared with those paid for similar 
work outside. The following figures should go far to correct 
the erroneous impression conveyed in the article referred to:— 
Rate per 


Ordinary War 1/26th cent. of 
Salary. Bonus. Bonus. War Bonus 
on Salary. 
£200 ae £183 17 6 ee 7-1 & ee 92 
£300 .. 4328 17 6 i... £8 16 1 ee 76 
£400... fase bs. B as S16 HO -D. kw 68 
£500 .. £318 17 6 ee £12 5 3 ee 64 
£600... £363 17 6 ee £13 19 1l ee 60 
£800 .. £453 17 6 ee 217 9 32 oe 57 
£1,000 .. £543 17 6 ee £20 18 4 ee 54 


It will be seen that even in the case of a salary of £200 the 
war bonus is only 92 per cent., while in the case of a salary of 
£500 it is only 64 per cent. Income Tax has also to be taken 
into account. Under the new scale a man receiving a salary of 
£500 if married and with one or two children would pay only 

25 in Income Tax. The war bonus which is intended to mect 
the increased cost of living to some extent increases the amount 
of the Income Tax to £110. The Civil Servant, far from bene- 
fiting by the financial upheaval due to the war, is even, with 
the war bonus, very hardly hit and has to deny himself all 
but the barest order to live and educate his 
children. 

The Spectator is always just, and I trust you will take an 
early opportunity to correct the misleading impression which 
you have I believe unintentionally conveyed in your editorial. 
—I am, Sir, &c., OsE OF THE BUREAUCRATS. 


necessaries in 


[To tne Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your article of the 9th inst. on Civil Service salaries 
you refer to the Index Figure, which, it is understood, has 
increased since 1914 by over 160 per cent. It thus seems obvious 
that unless wages have correspondingly risen the worker is 
worse off. But this is not the case. I live in Lancashire in an 
agricultural village within a few miles of Liverpool. In 1914 
wages of unskilled men were 22s., now they are 48s., an increase 
of under 130 per cent. It is, however, evident that the labouring 
class is better off than it Wearing apparel is much 
smarter, there are bicycles in every cottage, the weekly half- 
holiday gives occasion for a visit to a football match or the 
pictures, and on a whole holiday a char-a-bane takes a party 
to Blackpool at £1 a head. Domestic servants are unobtainable, 
and I have just heard that no woman can be found to clean the 
school, although the payment offered is at the rate of 1s. an 
hour for eight hours a week. I do not find fault with the higher 
standard of living, but it cannot be reconciled with an official 
Index Figure so calculated as to show that the working classes 
have less to spend than before the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Empvoyer. 


was, 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA ON THE CONTINENT. 


{To THe Epitor or THe ** Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—When will the Government realize that it is incumbent 
upon them to take measures against Sinn Fein propaganda on 
the Continent? 


For several weeks now it has been the fashion 
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for certain French and Italian newspapers to-send a repre- 
sentative to London or to Dublin to investigate the Irish 
question. “These special correspondents interview and hold con- 
versations with prominent Sinn Feiners and Nationalists ;‘-but 
they never seem to have a word with .a representative of 
Unionist opinion or of the Government. The result is a series 
of articles bristling with misrepresentations, .travesties of the 
truth, and, in many cases, direct untruths. The journalists 
are no doubt quite bona fide and.ouly in-search of ‘“ copy.” The 
Sinn Feiners see that they get it. Even Switzerland is not free 
from the consequences of Sinn Fein astuteness. In a Swiss 
local newspaper I.found the other day the. astounding state- 
ment that “ while very many Irishmen enlisted as volunteers 
in the beginning of the war in 1914, it was‘not until after the 
passing of the Conscription Act: in 1916 that the number of 
Englishmen engaged in the struggle reached ‘figures of consider- 
able importance.”” So now we know who won the war. It was 
not France; it was not’England; it was not even Scotland or 
America; it was Ireland! Our new armies of 1914-15'-were 
almost entirely composed of Irishmen! 

The failure of the British Government to counteract this pro- 
paganda is doing infinite harm to British prestige on the Con- 
tinent. It*is not to be -wondered at if the ordinary bon 
bourgeois of Paris, Rome, Milan, or Geneva imagines that the 
whole Irish question resolves itself into the facet that the 
cowardly and ungrateful British Government is cruelly 
oppressing the noble. and united Irish.nation. Why should a 
representative of the Government. not receive officially all 
foreign journalists in London and give the truth for once, with 
particulars of recruiting in Ireland during the war and of the 
Sinn Fein outrages since? Indeed, what with the machinations 
of Sinn Fein and the million Bolshevik pamphlets which one 
hears are distributed weekly in Glasgow, one would imagine 
it would be worth while for the Government to re-establish an 
efficient Department of Propaganda.—I am, Sir, &c., B. C. 





TEXAS AND IRELAND. 
(To Tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I think the following letter which appeared in the New 
York Times of September 20th last will interest your 
readers :— 


“The old Greeks believed that the High Gods were occa- 
sionally much amused with the performances of mortals. One 
of the things that must excite their risibilities is the recent 
performance of the Texas Senate in extending its sympathy to 
ireland and wishing for ‘freedom’ for that country. 

Now the truth is that Ireland has far more liberal repre- 
sentation in the British Parliament than Texas has in the 
two Houses of Congress in Washington; and the only reason 
why Ireland has not long since had a local Parliament such 
as Texas has is because there are one million Protestants in 
Ireland who refuse to submit themeelves to the control of three 
and one-half million Catholics. In the year 1800 the Irish 
Parliament passed an Act uniting the island with England, 
Scotland and Wales, and this was confirmed by the British Par- 
liament in the following year, and has lasted 120 years. From 
the time Texas obtained her independence, in 1836, till 1845 it 
was an independent Republic. In 1845 the Congress of Texas 
passed a resolution asking to be united with the United States 
of America, and this was made a law by Act of Congress in 1846. 
This union continued until 1861, when Texas withdrew tlere- 
from. But the people of the northern part of the United States 
were just as much opposed to the secession of Texas as the 
people of England are opposed to the secession of Ireland; and 
after four years of bloody war Texas was persuaded to come 
back into the Union, and Texas is as loyal thereto now as any 
portion of it. But if twenty or thirty thousand of the people 
of Texas should arm themselves, should burn Federal buildings 
and assassinate Federal officers, just as the people of the 
southern part of Ireland are doing with the British buildings 
and officers, L am inclined to think that the performance would 
be stopped with such overwhelming force and so little delay 
that it would hardly have time to get started. 

“H. N. Arxrnson. 

“* Houston, Texas, September 16th, 1920.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Spectaror.’’} 
Str,—As you remark, the French are not very gracious in their 
criticisms of us, but our opinion of their newspaper articles 
may be modified by two things. The French are a jealous 
people and quarrel amongst themselves with even greater 
asperity than they display towards foreigners. Then the “ cleri- 
gels” take the time from their priests, who have always been 
Anglophobe owing to religious differences. I do not believe that 
the wide-minded French have forgotten the great part played 
by the British Navy and Army during the war, and any mis- 
trust which they may have regards the manner in which the 
present Government has acted since the end of the war. I am 
afraid that Mr. Lloyd George is not a persona grata on this 
side of the Channel, and they do not make allowances for the 


‘great deal more than they believe at heart, so that tir 





difficult part which he-has to play, owing to the ambition of the 
Labour Party as expounded by its leaders. French journalists 


allow themselves more license, when they criticize, to say a 


, eir’read 
take what they read with a pinch of salt. I have preg 


believed that the French were a nation very easily. governed 
provided they had a strong head, and facts since the end of the 
war have confirmed me in this opinion, for they have put up 
with many. hardships and much maladministration which the 
British would not have tolerated—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Resident In France, 





PRICES HIGH AND LOW. 

(To THe Epitor or tHe ‘‘ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Why do we still harp upon the old question of “When 
will prices come down?” Prices are up because currency is 
up. Great as may be the effect of slow- working, profiteering, 
war Jegacies, and so forth-in increasing prices, they are almost 
negligible compared with the one outstanding . cause of the 
increase of the currency. Only one of two things can restere 
our pre-war prices—the reduction of our present currency to 
40 per cent. its present size, or the increase of our industry to 
250 per cent. of what it now is. The latter.is.not very likely, 
It is a fallacy to suppose that the value of money in exchange 
depends on the extent of our national wealth: it depends on 
the extent of that part of our wealth which is bought for 
money, i-€.,.on a very small part, and one that does not neges- 
sarily increase with an increase in production. 

If before the war the Government had split every sovereign 
into two, and: declared that each half was. to be called a whole 
and be received as such in payment of debts, does anyone 
suppose that wages and prices would have remained at the same 
nominal figure? No; of course they would not: they would 
have promptly doubled. Or, if by any feat of hypnotism the 
new values had at first been accepted they would have given 
rise to immediate privation, and would have gone on rising till 
two of the new “ sovereigns” took the place of one old one, 
Then the “vicious circle ” (which is not a circle at all) would 
have ceased, because equilibrium would have been obtained. 
How utterly foolish it is to multiply the currency by two and 
a-half, and then to ask “ when prices are coming down”! What 
this country needs to recognize is that it is very poor. What 
it is led to imagine from the superfluity of paper pounds is that 
it is very rich. The inflated currency is responsi)le in. great 
measure for the series of strikes by (1) rendering them justifi- 
able in large measure, and (2) leading people to believe that we 
are rich when we are poor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Nicholas Vicarage, Durham. Westiey Boruamiey. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To THe Epiror or Tae “* Seecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I should be sorry to go on record as saying that “all ’ 
taxation is “ predatory ”—that is your printer’s error. I wrote 
of the present direct taxation in America and here, “Such 
taxation is not merely predatory; it is suicidal.”’—I am, Sir, 
&e., Moreron FREWEN. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


“ 





ST. MARY’S CONVALESCENT HOME, BIRCHINGTON- 
ON-SEA. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’ 

Sir,—This institution was founded in 1888 for the aceommoda- 
tion of women of the poorer classes who require rest and 
recuperation by the sea, in a bracing climate, after illness or 
hospital treatment. So much demand was made for admission 
that in 1912 the Home was enlarged, and arrangements were 
made for the reception of mothers and their newly born 
infants, a feature which has proved a great success. The 
under-mentioned hospitals have -permanent beds at St. 
Mary’s :— 

The London Hospital, 

The Charing Cross Hospital, 

The Metropolitan Hospital, 

The Samaritan Society,.Gravesend, 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, 

The City of London Maternity Hospital. 

The Home is, to a certain extent, self-supporting, as, in 
addition to the payments made by hospitals and other per- 
manent lessees of beds, each private patient is charged the 
sum of 15s. a week, which represents about three-quarters of 
the actual cost of her maintenance. In order to be within 
the means of poor people, this fee is deliberately kept as low 
as possible, the yearly income of St. Mary’s being little in 
excess of the expenditure. It is now found necessary to renew 
the boiler and the whole of the hot-water system 
throughout. The plant, having been in constant use since 
1888, is now, after thirty-two years’ service, completely worn 
out, and though carefully nursed can no longer do its duty. 
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Owing to the approach of winter it is manifestly impossible 
to postpone this undertaking, which is essential to the health 
and comfort of the patients. In view of the foregoing remarks 
it is considered reasonable that a special appeal should be made 
in order to raise the £350 required to carry out this work. of 
imperative necessity. Contributions towards this sum will be 
thankfully received by Taz Hon. Lapy Fremantie, 10 Draycott 
Place, S.W. 3.—1 am; Sir, &c., $3. Fremantte. 





EMERGENCY: AND WAR VICTIMS RELIEF 
COMMITTER. 

[To tHe EpiTor or tur “ SpecraTor.’’] 

§rr,—May I claim the hospitality of ‘your columns to bring to 
the notice of your readers a matter of great importance? 

Many of them are probably aware that in tho territory 
surrounding Coblenz the American army of. occupation has 
recognized the of feeding the under-nourished 
German children, no doubt from humanitarian motives, but 
possibly also from the knowledge that such action is in the 
interests of public order and good feeling. The French also 
have established soup-kitchens in certain areas, but up to the 
present nothing has been done by the. British authorities with 
regard to the feeding of children in districts occupied by the 
British Army. Yet the extreme gravity of the situation is 
beyond question. The Dutch Hospitality Committee, through 
whose hands during and since the war large numbers of 
children from Germany have been passing, is drawing attention 
to the fact that the children now: coming from that country, 
owing to the cumulative effects of under-feeding, are in a worse 
condition than the little German guests of previous years, 
This fact is in itself of terrible significance. 

In Cologne alone there are about 86,400 children. Of the little 
children who have reached school age, 10 per cent. are mentally 
and physically unfit to commence school. The local authorities 
are making some efforts at feeding by providing a breakfast, 
which consists of a quarter litre of a drink made with five 
grammes of chocolate powder—an exceedingly thin beverage— 
without any accompanying bread or solid food. The Friends’ 
Emergency and War Victims Relief Committee have been 
urged to provide one substantial meal daily to underfed 
children on a medical certificate, and feel that. this appeal 
coming from a district in the occupation of the British 
Armies cannot be ignored. The British authorities in the 
district are fully alive to the urgency of this need, and it is 
at the suggestion of British officers, and with their promise 
to facilitate the carrying out of the work, that we have decided 


FRIENDS’ 


necessity 


to undertake it. 

The child-feeding carried on by the American Friends with 
such beneficial results in the unoccupied districts of Germany 
cannot be extended to Cologne; but we believe that the British 
public, on realizing the seriousness of the position, will not be 
behind the Americans or the French in responding to the call 
of innocent childhood. To, finance such a scheme for six months 
£30,000 is needed, and, unfortunately, we have no funds avail- 
able for the purpose, largely because of our heavy commitments 
in Austria, Poland, and the unoccupied parts of Germany. We 
therefore confidently appeal to your readers for help to meet 
this new obligation. Donations should earmarked 
“Cologne,” and sent to the Friends’ Emergency and War 
Committee, Chancery Lane, W.C.—I am, 

A. Ruru Fry, Honorary Secretary. 


be 


Victims Relief 27 
Sir, &c., 
19 


27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





SIR GEORGE KEKEWICH AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
* PARTY. 

(To rHe Epitor or tHe’ “* Specrator 
Str,—In your review of The Education Department and After, 
in your issue of the 9th inst., it is stated that, as a Liberal 
politician, I have attacked my “Conservative chiefs who 
appointed me.” I should sorry if this statement went 
uncontradicted. I was appointed by Lord Cranbrook and Sir 
William iiart Dyke. There is not-in the book one word that 
can be construed as an attack upon either, but, on the contrary, 
They rendered, in 


”) 


he 


there are many passages of appreciation. 
my view at any rate, great services to education, and, from first 
to last, there were no difficulties within the Department during 
the period that their term of office and my own coincided.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. W. Kexewicu. 
{We are sorry that our words should have been taken to mean 
that Sir George Kekewich attacked Lord Cranbrook and Sir 
William Hart Dyke personally. What we meant was that the 
book is a studied attack on the party to which they belonged 
and on the principles which it maintained.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A SAYING OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sizr,—In your article “The Reason for the Terror,’ the 
Spectator of October 9th, you attribute to an Oxford don the 


? in 





’ 


mistaken.” The words were used by a man much greater than 
an Oxford don—Oliver Cromwell. They are given in 
Letter CXXXVT. of Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches, &c., were 
addressed to the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and run: “I beseech you... . think it possible you may he 
mistaken.” The circumstances of the case and the people 
addressed add great point to these memorable words.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. Sewe. 

Brandenham Lodge, Homesdale. Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 








POETRY. 
— 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(In the metre of the originals.) 
LOVE LOST. (Meleager.) 
Ovez! Eros is lost, the. wild boy! ’I'was but this morning 
Karly he slipped out of bed, flew away no one knows where. 
Full of sweet tears is the boy, a chatterbox, unabashed ever, 
Sly is his smile; at his back wings and a quiver he wears. 
Father’s name is unknown, for that they produced such a rascal 
Heaven, and earth, and sea jointly and firmly deny. 
Everywhere and by all he is hated. But keep-a good look-out! 
Probably he’s even now setting his springes again. 
Still— But look, there he is in a hiding-place. Ah! 
see. you, 
Archer-boy, e’en tho’ you hide, lurking in Dorcas’s eyes. 
A LOVER’S MESSAGE. (Meleager.) 
Take.her this message, Dorcas; a second time, too, you may 
tell her, 
Yes, and even.a third; ev’rything tell her! Now run! 
No more dawdling, fly! Yet, Dorcas, stay for a moment. 
Where are you off to so fast, ere the whole message you’ve 
got? 
Add to what I said first,—or rather—What rubbish I’m talking! 
Say to her nothing at all,—but that—Nay, ev’rything tell! 
Yes, be sure you say all! But why in the world doI send you, 
Dorcas, when, as you see, I’m going with you myself? 
LOVE FOR SALE. (Meleager.) 
Let him be sold! Yes, while in his mother’s lap he is sleeping, 
Let him be sold! Must I bring up a creature like this? 
Why, he’s snub-nosed, and has wings, and his finger-nails freely 


yes, I 


he uses 
Scratching, and then when he cries, often he laughs in 
between. 


Ses how bold is his stare! He’s a chatterbox; shame. never 


checks him: 
Rough are his ways, nor polite e’en to his mother herself. 
Yes, he’s a monster! We'll sell him. So if any overseas 
merchant 
Wishes a slave to secure, let him come forward and buy. 
Ah, but look! He’s in tears, and entreating us. Well, I won’t 
sell you. 
Cheer up, and here in my house with my Zenophile live. 
C. T. Campron, M.A. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of * Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ia 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE,” BY ERNEST HUTCHINSON, 
AT THE GARRICK. 
The Right to Strike is a topical play and deals with the great 
political issues with which we are at the moment faced. Unfor- 
tunately, like most journalistic plays, its Elizabethan forerunners 
for instance, it is rather ill put together. It is written for the 
most part in extraordinarily bad dialogue, and is lightened by 
the most inexpensive brand of humour and sentiment imagin- 
able. Except in fact from a political point of view, it is of the 
tradition of The Girl that Took the Wrong Turning, of the Elephant 
and Castle elephanty. But when Mr. Hutchinson gets to his 
arguments, to the issues with which the community is faced, he 
ehows an undoubted power of expression and of photography, and 
m The Right to Strike the political problems are certainly 
etated with a fairness which is remarkable. 

The story of the play is briefly as follows. To Valleyhead, 
an industrial town in Lancashire which is served by a small 
branch line of railway, return from their honeymoon Dr. Eric 
Miller and his bride. Dr. Miller pére, and Dr. Wrigley and Dr. 
Donald, surgeons and physicians at the local infirmary, receive 
the home-comers with joy, but, when Dr. Eric Miller begins to 
ask questions as to how things are getting on in Valleyhead he 
learns that a strike on the little local railway is threatened, and 
that the strikers’ leader is an old friend of his. 

The strike takes place. Valleyhead is completely cut off 
from the outside world ; the strikers refuse even to allow through 
goods for the hospital patients. The doctors run a motor-lorry 
transport service, but are warned that the strikers will not stand 
this, and Dr. Eric Miller is killed by an accident to his lorry 
caused by a wire stretched across the road. Dr. Miller is com- 
pletely overwhelmed by his loss. (Why did Mr. Holman Clark 
assume that a violent tremor of the right hand would convey 
his deep emotion to the audience?) The other doctors are 
furious and resolve to strike too. This hits the strike leader, 
Ben Ormerod, particularly hard as his wife is expecting a very 
difficult confirement. The doctors’ strike takes place. In the 
Jast act, during one of the very well-portrayed and futile confer- 
ences, Ben is summoned to the bedside of his wife, and, in his 
agony of fear for her, appeals to one of the doctors. The younger 
men refuse to go, saying that he has asked for a fight and shall 
have it, but his suffering has added to the natural and pro- 
fessional pity of old Dr. Miller, and he breaks the doctors’ strike 
by going back to his patient. 

The final scene in the cottage, the very naturally brought 
about, unsatisfactory dénoiment of the strike, is excellent, as 
are also the previous scenes in which the emissary of the Medica] 
Association and the eminent K.C. try to pour very thin oil 
on the troubled waters. 

But I must warn the reader that though in most plays the 
converse is the case, here the story seems much better in a 
summary than it does in the play itself; that is because the 
author’s knowledge of strikes appears to have so greatly sur- 
passed his knowledge of plays. Here all the dramatic situations 
lose a great deal in the handling, and it is to the actual arguments 
that we must Icok for our pleasure in the play. There was 
plenty that was fresh in these situations, at any rate to the 
theatre, but it is a pity that Mr. Hutchinson’s dramatic expressioa 
should be so completely old-fashioned, so—we must say it— 
provincial. 

These considerations did not appear, however, to worry the 
audience, who were admirably alive to the living issues of the 
play, but who, alas! showed a much more combative spirit 
than the very fair-minded author. What an insufferably bellicose 
creature man is! One would have thought that the vast 
European upheaval and the death of millions would have 
satisfied any appetite for combat; but no, it was quite obvious 
that the audience, whether pro- or anti-proletarian, were all 
most cheerfully, most joyfully out to hit somebody and were 
revelling in this spectacle of a “scrap.” Let the pacifist with 
his theory of millions of obedient working men driven un- 
willingly to slaughter observe the curious phenomena which 
take place at the Garrick Theatre. I only wish his view of 
afairs were true. You can hope to crush a system however 
strong, you can change the hearts or cut off the heads of tyrants ; 
but what is to be done when the evil lurks in the heart of each 
one of us ? Tarn. 





ee 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Ampassapors.—The While-Headed Boy .. 
[Irish comedy of the Abbey Theatre school. 
ally good.] 
Apoiito.—French Leave .. on a 
[Amusing comedy.] 
Wynpuam’s.—The Prude’s Fall .. 
{An admirable and affecting love story.] 
Lirtite.—Grand Guignol .. on és Pan 
[Little “* shockers,” as spirited as the small comedies with 
which they alternate.) 


BOOKS. 


cocnniiasict 
THE ARMY QUARTERLY. 

WE heartily welcome the new military review, called the Army 
Quarterly, and we can honestly say that if the subsequent num. 
bers are as good as the first, it will prove itself to be the best 
military review ever published in this country. It has absorbed 
the old United Service Magazine which was established in 1829; 
the editor is General Guy Dawnay, and the assistant editor jg 
Colonel Cuthbert Headlam, both of whom are capable writers 
and judges of literature, and both of whom had varied experience 
in the war. The first criticism which readers will be inclined 
to make is that the Army Quarterly does not cover the whole 
ground covered by the United Service Magazine. It is true 
that it deals with such aspects of Naval and Air Force affairs 
as dovetail themselves into Army matters, for “ combined 
operations” and co-operation generally between the Services 
are proper matcrial for an Army magazine, however strictly its 
titular limits may be observed. Perhaps the Navy and the Air 
Force will come to the rescue with their own magazines making 
a general appeal to the public. We dare say that if the Army 
Quarterly were an all-round magazine, some of its excellence 
might be dissipated in the sands. Let us be devoutly thankful 
for what we have got, for it is certainly very good. 

Whether the time is ripe for civilian readers to take military 
affairs more seriously than they used to do is a question which 
experience alone can decide. At least, the public now has its 
chance. This is how the matter strikes us. On the one hand, 
the normal man looks forward to a long period of peace in the 
more highly organized parts of the world ; even if he does not 
believe that war on a large scale has been banned for ever, he 
sees that the world is too exhausted to fight in earnest for a long 
time to come. From this point of view it may be said that the 
public being either “ fed up ” with war, or not believing that war 
is any longer “ inevitable,” will not want to read about military 
affairs. But, on the other hand, it must be said—and here in 
our opinion we approach the stronger case—that, as we cannot 
be sure of anything, we cannot be sure of our own safety unless 
we are prepared in a sufficient degree to defend ourselves. Let 
it be admitted that defence must be on a scale commensurate 
to the suspected danger. We must not over-insure ourselves 
any more than we must under-insure ourselves. Within such 
limits, however, there is surely a tremendously wide and 
important field for clear thinking on military affairs, Granted 
that we must not spend on military preparations any such 
proportion of the national income as we used tospend, it becomes 
by that very reservation the more desirable that we should 
spend every penny to the best purpose. And quite apart from 
the larger question whether Europe will ever again become an 
armed camp, there are two respects in which we cannot in any 
case cease to be a military nation. One is that if the League of 
Nations succeeds, it can succeed only by virtue of the physical 
force which is known to reside behind it, and which is recognized 
as adequate for its purpose; and to that physical force Great 
Britain must be one of the chief contributors. The other point 
is that so long as we do not dispossess ourselves of all our more 
backward dependencies or colonies, we shall, only too often, 
be required to undertake distant expeditions. 

Altogether, there seems to us, in spite of the changed circume 
stances, to be a better opening for a competent military magazine 
than there ever was before. Moreover, the number of persons 
capable of forming intelligent opinions on military affairs has 
been enormously increased by the war. Before the war ninety- 
nine men out of one hundred were content to leave the subject 
of national defence to a small body of experts and to professional 
soldiers. Had not this manner of thinking been sanctified by 
tradition and become almost instinctive in nearly every British 
breast, it would have been much easier in the years before the 
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war to persuade people that to bear one’s share in the defence of 
the country is a primary act of good citizenship. To us the 
whole idea that a few Jingoes should be allowed to set us at the 
throat of some other country and that the fighting had to be 
done and the penalty paid by a band of professional officers 
supported by an Army of poor devils, many of whom had stepped 
out of the gutter to take the King’s shilling, was utterly odious. 
There could be no more flattering tribute to British military 
talent than that, in spite of the rottenness of that system, the 
British Empire kept itself safe, and not merely did itself credit, 
but had a splendid military record. The whole plan, besides 
being odious, was utterly undemocratic. The man who shouts 
for war ought to have to take part in the war if called upon to do 
so. So far as war on a grand scale is concerned, howcver, the 
recent war has settled the principle upon which great nations 
shall fight for all time. We know now that if they fight again 
no individual will be able to stand out Every man, woman and 
child, every brain, every muscle, every penny of wealth will be 
laid under contribution. The country which does not know 
how to defend itself against the latest resources of science will 
be annihilated. Even as it is, at the end of our first experience 
of a world war, by far the greater number of able-bodied young 
Englishmen are soldiors. They have not only an intellectual 
interest in military science, but they have been the practical 
instruments of it. The old barrier betwoen the professional 
Army and the civil population has been broken down and 
ought never to be set up again. The Army is the nation, and 
the nation is the Army. And if the Army Quarterly can keep 
alive this conception, which is the only sound one, it will perform 
a tremendous service to the country. 

Even those who are not in this wide sense soldiers, because 
their age or their sex debars them from fighting, are none the 
less taxpayers. They ought to demand information on a 
subject which can no longer safely be the reserve of a class. 
In the old days the blame and discredit for a bad method 
belonged to both sides. If the civilian was not sufficiently 
interested in military affairs to ask questions about them or 
to read about them, there was a well-known kind of professional 
soldier and sailor who refused to talk to civilians about his 
occupation. He regarded the Navy or the Army as some 
sacred mystery into which civilian eyes had no right to pry. 
He regarded curiosity as a kind of impertinence. One might 
have thought that in telling the intelligent taxpayer exactly 
what he was paying for the sailor or soldier would see that he 
was putting patriotism on surer foundations. But a certain type 
did not take that view. It was all sheer stupidity. It was 
utterly wrong. If such a frame of mind had not been shattered 
by necessity we should have lost the war. Even the suspicion 
felt towards newspapers which discussed naval and military 
affairs was quite misdirected. By some process of argumenta- 
tion which we could never follow, it used actually to be believed 
that newspapers which were always demanding a larger Flect 
and a larger Army were also anxious to give away their country 
to the enemy. As the experience of the war proved, provision 
could effectually be made against the only real danger—competi- 
tion among the newspapers in acquiring and indiscreetly 
publishing information which might injure the national cause. 

Reflection suggests, then, that there is a large public for the 
editors of the Army Quarterly to appeal to and a very wide 
field to explore. The first number contains articles by Lord 
Cavan, Mr. Sidney Peel, Colonel T. E. Lawrence (who we are 
interested to see expresses the opinion that 2 per cent. of a 
population can raise a revolt if the remainder are only passively 
sympathetic), Mr. Belloc, Sir Noel Birch, Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller, who writes on ‘‘ The Foundations of the Science of War,” 
Mr, C. R. L, Fletcher, and others. 





M. ISWOLSKY’S MEMOIRS.* 
Tue late M. Iswolsky, who directed the Russian Foreign Office 
from 1906 to 1910 and was afterwards Russian Ambassador in 
Paris, has left some interesting though fragmentary memoirs, 
which have been translated from the French by Mr. Seeger. 
M. Iswolsky was an accomplished diplomatist, who had seen a 
great deal of the world. He belonged by training and conviction 
to the moderate party, composed largely of provincial landowners, 
who saw that Russia under the rule of court factions and a 
soulless bureaucracy was heading for perdition. These moderate 
politicians wished to infuse new life into a worn-out system by 











* The Memoirs of Alexander Iswol: ky. Edited and translated by C, L. Seeger, 
London; Hutchinson, 
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developing local self-government in the provinces and entrusting 
the Zemstvos, or provincial councils, with larger powers. 
M. Iswolsky and his friends had no great liking for Panslavism, 
the central tenet of which was that the Slavs were the chosen 
people; but they knew well that Russia differed widely from 
Western Europe and could not successfully adopt Western 
democratic institutions in a day or a year. They would have 
grappled with the land question, recognizing the average 
peasant’s need for a larger holding and of hastening the abolition 
of the obsolete “Mir” or village community which has kept 
the Russian cultivator in mediaeval fetters. M. Iswolsky's 
political programme had no success. It was denounced by the 
reactionaries, by the Democrats and by the Socialists with equal 
ervour, although it might have saved Russia from the ruin that 
extreme courses have Teonghs upon her. But his moderation 
made M. Iswolsky an impartial witness of the beginnings of the 
Russian revolution, which is the main subject of his book. 
The mistakes of the early years of the late Tsar's reign prepared 
the way for the collapse of 1917 and for the anarchy which has 
followed. 

M. Iswolsky was appointed Foreign Minister in 1906, just 
before the first Duma met under the charter of October, 1905. 
He explains very clearly why the Duma failed. In tho first 
place, the Government had provided nothing for it to do. 
Instead of having a number of Bills ready for the Duma to 
discuss, M. Goremykine, the Premier, left the assembly to its 
own devices. Thus all the energy of the members was concen- 
trated upon interpellations and violent party attacks on tho 
Government. M. Iswolsky shrewdly remarks that the adoption 
of the French Parliamentary arrangements for the Duma, with 
a tribune for speakers facing the deputies, was in itself a mistake, 
as it encouraged rhetoricians, whereas if members had been 
allowed to speak from their seats, as at Westminster or 
Washington, the debates would have been more sober and 
practical, It is not surprising that the Duma, having no regular 
business to transact, became more and more violent in the 
quarrel with the Government which absorbed its attention.’ 
M. Iswolsky also points out that the bureaucracy had blundered 
in securing the election of some two hundred peasants, on the 
assumption that the peasants were absolutely loyal to the Tsar 
and the Church, The peasants took no interest in politics; all 
that they wanted was more land, and they were ready to support 
any party which promised to break up the large estates in favour 
of the small cultivators. The Government might have retained 
their allegiance, had M. Goremykine put forward at once a 
liberal scheme of agrarian reforms. But as he did nothing and 
promised nothing, the peasants went over to the opposition and 
became imbued with the idea that revolution would mean more 
land for them. The peasants have learned by now that revolu- 
tion has other meanings of a less agreeable kind, but the Tsardom, 
in alienating them in 1906, signed its own death-warrant. 
M. Iswolsky thinks that Count Witte’s grandiose industrial 
policy was faulty for the same reason, inasmuch as it neglected 
the interests of the peasantry who make up four-fifths of the 
Russian people. Had Count Witte devoted the produce of the 
vast foreigne loans which he raised to developing agriculture 
instead of urban industries, he would have strengthened Russia. 
The industries which he fostered at great expense, under tho 
protection of a high tariff, drew masses of ignorant peasants to 
the towns, where they fell a prey to revolutionary agitators. 
It is significant that Lenin will not accord the peasant, even 
under his sham representative system, more than a fifth of the 
voting power given to the town labourer. The Russian 
peasantry, rightly led, would, as M. Iswolsky saw, be a strongly 
conservative and patriotic force, upholding the sound national 
traditions against the German and Jewish theorists who have 
perverted Russia for the time being. M. Iswolsky tries hard 
to do justice to the late Count Witte, whose achievements 
Dr. Dillon has pictured in the most glowing terms for somewhat 
incredulous English readers, but there can be little doubt that 
Count Witte hastened the end of the old Russia by his over- 
ambitious and costly policy. 

The author’s sketch of the late Tsar is kindly and just. 
Nicholas the Second was honest and well-meaning, he assures us, 
but far too easily influenced by the old courtiers who surrounded 
him and played upon his weakness. Thus, the Tsar’s unhappy 
speech at the outset of his reign, in which he told the Zemstvos 
that their aspirations for more power were “ insensate dreams,” 
was written for him by the notorious Pobiedonostzeff, Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, and handed to him as he entered the 
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audience-chamber. M. Iswolsky says that the Tsar had desired 
at least to temporiz> with the Liberals, but had yielded to the 
courtiers, who declared that he must uphold the traditions of his 
father’s reign. Nicholas became more and more of a fatalist as 
the years passed. He conceived himself to be the passive instru- 
ment of.a divine power, and schooled himself to endure with 
fortitude every calamity that befell him. Such a state of mind, 
however admirable in a hermit, was fatal for an autocrat, 
as it seemed to relieve him of responsibility for his actions. 
M. Iswolsky discusses at some length the Bjorkoe agreement 
of 1905, by which the German Emperor persuaded the Tsar to 
make a secret defensive treaty with Germany. On the face of 
it, the treaty was incompatible with the Franco-Russian 
alliance, despite the clause enabling Russia to invite France to 
adhere to the new compact. There was not the least reason to 
suppose that France, then engaged in a sharp controversy with 
Germany about Morocco, would join a new triple alliance of 
Russia, Germany and France, directed, of course, against Great 
Britain, with whom France had arrived at an understanding. 
Yet Count Witte, it seems, cherished this fantastic idea and may 
have partly converted the Tsar to his views. In any case, we find 
no difficulty in supposing, with M. Iswolsky, that the Tsar had 
no wish to weaken or betray his alliance with France. He 
signed the German treaty, partly because he was overborne by 
the strong will of the German Emperor, and partly because he 
thought, erroneously, that somehow Count Witte would prove 
to be right, although he had no personal liking for Count Witte. 
When the Foreign Minister, Count Lansdorff, heard about the 
secret treaty, he quickly made the Tsar realizo what a blunder 
he had committed. The Tsar agreed that the treaty must be 
annulled, and thenceforth he resisted all the German Emperor’s 
blandishments and threats. It was characteristic of the German 
Emperor that he appealed to the Tsar’s piety and sense of 
honour on behalf of a dishonourable treaty which he had tricked 
the Tsar into signing. M. Iswolsky recalls a conversation which 
he had with the German Emperor at Copenhagen in the summer 
of 1905, when the Emperor expounded to him the plan for 
a Franco-Russo-German alliance against Great Britain. 
M. Iswolsky ventured to warn the Emperor that France would 
never be reconciled with Germany so long as she was deprived 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The Emperor angrily retorted that the 
question was dead. 

‘*T threw down the glove to France, apropos of the Moroccan 
affair, and she dared not pick it up; having then declined to 
fight Germany, France has renounced for good and all any claims 
she may have had in respect of her lost provinces.” 

He went on to say that France might be forced to join his pro- 
jected anti-British alliance. The contrast between these two 
autocrats is remarkable. It is hard to say whether the weak 
man or the unscrupulous man was a greater peril to his own 
country. But the Tsar had good intentions, and may well be 
remembered with sympathy. In the war he was a faithful ally. 





CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS.* 
Srr AtaeerNon West has written a pleasant booke illustrated 
with many portraits, on the many distinguished civil servants 
who were his contemporaries. He recalls their merits rather 
than their failings; if his sketches have a fault, it is that they 
are sometimes too brief. He entered the Inland Revenue 
Department as a temporary clerk, and was thence transferred 
to the Admiralty as long ago as 1852. In those days 
there was no entrance examination. When it was decreed 
in 1853 that three candidates should be nominated to 
compete for each vacancy, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
then Sir William Hayter, evaded the rule by keeping in 
reserve “two very dull boys who, he felt sure, could never 
succeed, to.run in competition with his friend whom he wished 
to be appointed.” At last, however, one of his “ pet idiots ” 
contrived to beat the nominee whom he favoured. Later, in 
1870, the service was thrown open, with some exceptions, to 
public competition. It must be said on behalf of the old system 
of patronage that it had given the public service many very 
able and conscientious men. The modern official is inclined to 
magnify his office by spending as much money as possible on 
hordes of clerks; the larger his staff, the more he is respected 
in his own circle. Compare with these spendthrifts Sir Ralph 
(afterwards Lord) Lingen, who left the Education Office to 
become Secretary of the Treasury in 1869. Mr. Gladstone 
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eulogized him “as a ferocious economist, parsimonious with 


public money, looking upon the chief of each spending depart. 
ment as an enemy against whom he defended the public treasury,” 
That is the type of official whom we now sorely need, but on 
Lingen has few living disciples. Lord Hammond, the permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, is remembered because he 
told Lord Granville on July 5th, 1870, that, “ with the exception 
of the trouble caused by the murder in Greece of Mr. Vyner 
and his friends by brigands, he (Mr. Hammond) had never 
during his long experience known so great a lull in foreign 
affairs, and that he was not aware of any pressing question 
which Lord Granville would have to deal with immediately,” 
The next day the candidature of a Hohenzollern prince for the 
Spanish throne was announced, and in a fortnight France and 
Prussia were at war. Sir Algernon West reminds us that Lord 
Dalhousie, on handing over the government of India to Lord 
Canning in February, 1856, assured the Queen that India wag 
in “a state of perfect tranquillity,” and that he knew of “no 
quarter in which it is probable that trouble will arise ”—a year 
before the Mutiny. Lord Hammond was an indefatigable 
worker. Once a Minister found him absent. “ Well, sir,” 
said the loyal doorkeeper, “he has gone to a funeral, and it’s 
the only day’s pleasuring he has had for four years.” “Qn 
his leaving the Foreign Office for the last time, he took his 
watch to Dent’s. The man told him it was worn out and not 
worth repairing. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘that is my case,’ and went 
sorrowfully away.” 

The author devotes a few pages to Frederic Rogers, Lord 
Blachford, who was a junior contemporary of Mr. Gladstone at 
Eton and Oxford, and was elected Fellow of Oriel in 1833, 
Newman said in his closing days that “ of all his friends, Lord 
Blachford was the most gifted.” He became Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, and a Chief Justice of Victoria publicly 
remarked that, while the inhabitants thought that they had 
had self-government for fifteen years, they had “really been 
governed for the whole of that time by a person of the name 
of Rogers.” Lord Blachford, before entering the civil service, 
had joined with Montague Bernard and R. W. Church in found- 
ing the Guardian, as he was keenly interested in the Tractarian 
movement. Sir Robert Meade was another popular official in 
the same department. He had, according to the author, the 
art of speaking his mind without giving offence. ‘On one 
occasion when in the country he was asked to dine by a royal 
duke, and he said, ‘ Oh dear no, sir! If I was to dine with you, 
I should be asked to dine with all my neighbours, which would 
be terrible.’ To his old friend, Lord Welby, the author gives a 
whole chapter. He was so stern an economist that Sir Robert 
Meade, on being summoned to a Treasury conference, wrote: 
“Dear Welby—Shall I bring my own coals with me lest an 
excess should be caused on your vote for fuel and light ?” 
His weakness lay in a desire to do everything himself. The 
author suspects, however, that the long and irrelevant con- 
versations with which Lord Welby would entertain applicants 
for Treasury grants were designed to avoid awkward questions, 
“His table at the Treasury was a chaos. At the time of the 
Wainwright murder, when the poor victim’s limbs were cut up 
and distributed in various places, a cynical colleague was heard 
to say: ‘What a fool the murderer was—if he had put the 
body on Welby’s table, it would never have been discovered.’ ” 
He was once annoyed by a War Office proposal that “a chest 
of gold should be kept at each port for use in case of war.” 
“This proposal he considered so childish that he had occupied 
his afternoon in answering it in words of one syllable.” Men 
like these devoted their whole energies to administration. But 
Sir Algernon West reminds us that there have been many 
eminent literary men in the civil service, and he mentions, 
among others, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Spencer Walpole, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Tom Taylor, Sir Arthur Helps and Sir George Dasent, 
besides Matthew Arnold and Anthony Trollope. 

In a closing chapter of much interest on No. 10 Downing 
Street, the author says that he lived in the house during Mr. 
Gladstone's first administration, 1868-74, as Mr. Gladstone did 
not care to leave Carlton House Terrace. Walpole accepted 
the house in 1735 from George the Second as an official residence 
for the First Lord of the Treasury, and inhabited it till his fall 
in 1742. His successors avoided Downing Street. Lord North 
lived in the house through his long ministry, 1770-1782, and 
Pitt the younger did the same, probably because they were both 
poor men, without mansions of their own. Lord Grey, of the 
Reform Bill, was the next First Lord to live in Downing Street, 
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sat Peel, who had a house in Whitehall, lived at home and 
used No. 10 Downing Street merely as an office. Sir Algernon 
West says that up to 1893-4 the Estimates still included “a 
spall annuity for the sweeper who kept the crossing clean so 
that the Prime Minister should not dirty his boots on his passage 
from Whitehall to the Treasury ’—the Prime Minister being 
Peel, who had had to cross the road half a century before. This 
sory rivals the legend of the Russian guardsman who for many 

rs WAS posted in the centre of a lawn outside the Tsar’s palace; 
someone at last discovered that a former Tsar had once ordered 
asentry to guard a daisy, and that the order had been mechanic- 
ally repeated daily every since. Palmerston, again, declined to 
live in Downing Street, but rode down from his house in 
Piccadilly to hold a Cabinet. Disraeli had the official residence 
redecorated when he took office in 1874 and lived there, though he 
hed no liking for the house. Since his time, every First Lord 
of the Treasury in turn has used the house more or less, though 
lord Salisbury held his Cabinets in the Foreign Office and not 
in the famous Cabinet room. Sir Algernon West is, we imagine, 
the only man living, not an ex-Premier, who can boast that he 
was the tenant of the historic house in Downing Street. 








THE CAUSES OF WORLD UNREST.* 

We have drawn attention in our leading columns to the Morning 
Post's diagnosis of the disease of social and political unrest from 
which the world is now unquestionably suffering. The diagnosis 
of the Morning Post is—a criminal conspiracy led by members 
of the Jewish race and religion. Readers will find what the 
Morning Post believes to be ample justification for its view in 
the volume before us. Even if they are not convinced they will 
certainly be interested, for the book is full of strange and curious 
things. 

Upon that much vexed subject the authenticity of the pamphlet 
entitled “The Jewish Peril ’’ we shall not enter, except to say 
that if the document is a forgery, as alleged, then it is one of the 
most remarkable in the history of literature. It should be noted, 
however, that to prove it is not a forgery is not to show it portrays 
a real world-wide conspiracy or, again, that the Jews are impli- 
cated therein. A fanatic without a following might very well 
have written it. Our contention is concerned with the internal 
evidence. This suggests that the Protocols of the Elder of Zion 
were composed by a man who believed in his task, and not by 
8 police-agent anxious to bring “ a piece of fat ” to his superiors. 

Mr. Gwynne, the editor of the Morning Post, contributes a 
preface which is worthy of careful perusal. In the course of 
this preface Mr. Gwynne states very clearly his own position in 
regard to that portion of the Morning Post's allegations which 
concern the Jews. He shows that his position is much more 
reasonable and much less fanatical than it has been declared to 
be by many of his opponents :— 

“T have said that this secret revolutionary movement seems 
to have been engineered chiefly by Jews. It is about time that 
somebody spoke out frankly on this subject. I myself have 
several Jew friends. One of them I shall always remember 
with gratitude, for he would give me no peace in the years 
before the war until he had convinced me of the German danger. 
At his own expense he despatched a man to visit the various 
dockyards of Germany, and the information thus obtained 
was found extremely useful. Now, this man is as good a patriot 
as lam, but when J say that there are many bad Jews who have 
conspired, and are conspiring, against stable government, 
when I say that over 95 per cent. of the present Bolshevik 
Government are Jews, that the Bolshevik movement outside 
Russia is chiefly directed by Jews, when I cast doubt upon 
the political integrity of any Jew, or even when I disagree with 
his policy—when I do these things I am dubbed an anti-Semite. 
In this way is anti-Semitism created and fostered by the Jews 
themselves, as I will proceed to show.” 


In another part of the preface Mr. Gwynne writes as follows :— 


“The question which every reader of this book will want to have 
answered is whether there is a Jewish Peril and, if so, what are 
its ramifications. That there is a Jewish Peril I have no sort 
of doubt, but we must guard ourselves against generalisations. 
It is easy to prove that a certain section of the Jews in the world 
are engaged in a mighty attempt to destroy the established 
rule in many countries and to bring this world into communistic 
brotherhood. The thing is taking place before our eyes. But 
it would be downright wicked to ascribe to Jewry as a whole 
this mad and dangerous policy. In that direction lies the danger, 
the hideous danger of a violent and indiscriminate anti-Semitism. 
It must be averted by the Jews themselves. The honest, 
patriotic Jews must come forward and denounce, and no longer 
defend, the revolutionaries of their race. They should refuse 
to approve of any policy which tends to undermine the pillars 
of civilized society, for the time has come when there can be 


no sitting on the fence; those who are not with us are 


against us.” 

Another interesting point in Mr. Gwynne’s preface is the follow- 
ing quotation from The Call, an English communist paper, which 
requires no comment, but only careful attention :— 

“Tf such elements (Bolsheviks and Spartacists) increaso in 
numbers and strength, everything may get changed. At first 
it is necessary: (1) The contre of gravity of the struggle must 
be outside of Parliaments (strikes, revolts, insurrections, &c.) ; 
(2) the struggle inside the Parliaments must be closely connected 
with the struggle outside ; (3) the representatives must take 
part in general organization work; (4) the representatives 
must act by directions of the Central Committee; (5) they 
must not conform to the Parliamentary manners and customs. . . 
We have to state again that the most vital part of the struggle 
must be outside of Parliament—on the street. It is clear that 
the most effective weapons of the workers against Capitalism 
are: Tho strike, the revolt, armed insurrection. Comrades 
have to keep in mind the following: Organization of the Party, 
instalment of the Party eee in the Trade Unions, leadership 
of the masses, &c. Parliamentary activities and participation 
in elections must be used only as a secondary measure, no more.” 
—(The Call, April 22, 1920.) 

We will conclude this necessarily incomplete account of 
“The World Unrest” by the final paragraph of Mr. Gwynne’s 
preface :— 

= This is, the Jewish Peril, that a great number of Jews, 
owning various nationalities, and in some cases rising to great 
political power, are working for the rights of the Jewish nation. 
If there should come occasions to shen. a Jew when the safety, 
honour, and welfare of the country of which he is a national 
are opposed to the safety, honour, and welfare of the Jewish 
nation, on which side will he throw the weight of his influence 
and power? That uncertainty is not lessened by the spectacle 
of a Jew Bolshevik Government or by the remembrance of 
Jewish national activity in Paris and elsewhere. If for giving 
expression to this policy of alarm and suspicion that is felt 
by many of my fellow-citizens I am to be dubbed anti-Semite 
by the Jewish Press, then I suppose I must put up with the 
epithet. But as long as I see a possibility of the interests of 
this country and Empire being risked by uncertain allegiance, 
so long will I continue to denounce it.” 

For ourselves, we should put the matter somewhat more 
prosaically. As long as the Jews maintain themselves as a 
nation within a nation they cannot expect the sympathy of the 
full members of the community—that is, of those who have but 
a single allegiance, one and indivisible. The Jew’s lack of 
solidarity with the rest of us is not an excuse for ill-treating him, 
or for failing to protect him, but it is good ground for not allowing 
him the complete privileges of political comradeship till he has 
proved himself a verus socius, not merely a man on probation. 


THE CHARTERED MILLIONS.* 

Mr. JoHN Harris is not only a man of knowledge in things 
African and a keen controversialist, but also a man who, we are 
sure, has the interests of the British Empire, as well as of the 
natives residing within it, and of the general cause of humanity 
and good governance, most sincerely at heart. To say this is 
not to say that he is without prejudices, or to declare that 
his view of the facts is always correct, or to insist that he is in 
any way infaliible. 

On the present occasion it is not our intention either to 
admit or endorse the story of the Chartered Company as he gives 
it in detail. We will only say on perusal of the book and of the 
documents published with it that it confirms very strongly the 
view which the Spectator took when the African Chartered 
Companies first began operations. We warned the Governments 
of those days that it was a capital error to mix up governance 
and trading. ‘The possession of great commercial and pecuniary 
interests by the State, even if direct trading did not take place, 
would prevent that even-handed justice which is so necessary 
in a community composed of dominant white men and sub- 
ordinate men of colour. 

There is no clearer lesson of history than that you must not 
mix up trading and ruling. ‘This lesson is writ large over the 
record of the East India Company. ‘The State cannot hold 
the balance fairly, not merely between man and man, but 
between white man and black man, if its prime object is to make 
a dividend. 

The object of Mr. Harris’ book is well expressed in his 
preface : 

“The object of this book is not an exposure of the Chartered 
Company’s methods; it is not an attack upon the present 


Directors of the Company ;_ it is least of all a criticism of the 
unfortunate shareholders. It is a plain record of facts which it 
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is hoped will be pondered in official circles, by the Company’s 
Directors and shareholders, and by the public, in the hope that 
justice will be done where injustice is established—that amends 
will be made where they are possible. If the facts are disturbing 
to the national conscience, the fault lies with those who brought 
about these facts, and thereby sullied the name of Great Britain, 
prejudiced their shareholders, and wronged the white and 
coloured people of Rhodesia, and not with the author, who has 
only attempted a truthful record of such facts. pies the 
facts are not recorded for the enlightenment of those who see 
nothing good in British Colonial expansion, neither are they 
ublished for those who see in the Chartered Company nothin; 

But evil, for the author has seen and appreciates some goo 
work they have accomplished. These facts are published with 
the object, first, of showing how grave has been the injustice 
to 800,000 native peoples of Southern Rhodesia, and how urgent 
is the need for such reparation as may still be possible ; secondly, 
in order that the public of the British Commonwealth may 
understand the Rhodesian situation, which will probably prove 
the determining factor in the forthcoming political and economic 
evolution of South Africa. The immediate necessity for this 
publication arises from the various claims which the British 
South Africa Company has set up against the British Crown, 
the Rhodesian settlers and the native tribes inhabiting the 
territories south of the Zambesi. These claims set up against 
the subjects of the British Crown, and against nearly one million 
natives who are not subjects of the British Crown, are of trans- 
cendent importance to the British public. They are without 
precedent in British Colonial history and affect, ultimately, not 
merely British Colonial Statecraft in South Africa, not merely 
administrative policy in every British colony, but the tradition 
and principles upon which the British Empire has been erected— 
principles which so magnificently justified themselves during the 
Great War.” 

It will be urged, no doubt, by the advocates of the Chartered 
Company that Mr. Harris is a partisan, and that, whatever his 
intention, he has not stated the facts fairly. In that case it is 
for them to expose his methods. When we say this we are not 
inviting a controversy on the subject in the Spectator, Our 
columns are much too congested just now to make that 
possible. The battle must be fought out in Parliament or 
in the Law Courts, but not here. Primarily, the matter is 
administrative, and in our opinion ought to be dealt with by 
the Colonial Office. In other words, it is not a matter on which 
the Department ought to be allowed to escape responsibility. 
It was in order that such problems might be well and skilfully 
handled that a Colonial Office was created. 

In any case our object is accomplished. That object is to 
put up a sign-post to Mr. Harris’ book and to say that his 
contentions, theoretical and practical, ought to be answered. 
Parliament’s past record in respect of the Chartered Company is 
not a good one, but since it is past, our chief concern with that 
record is to use it as a warning. What we have got to do now 
is to secure a better future for the Chartered Territories. In 
our opinion the essential thing is to sever the last links in the 
connexion between governance and trading. The Chartered 
Company must of course be fairly, nay generously, dealt with, 
but if it seeks to have its pound of flesh, then it is not only right 
but necessary that its whole history should be carefully 
investigated. If it did things in the past that were illegal and 
reprehensible, such things must be taken into consideration. 

There remain always the views and interests of the white 
settlers to be considered. These must not be prejudiced either by 
a shareholders’ settlement or a settlement which looks only to 
the interests of the natives, or again by one which is too 
exclusively based upon the aspirations of the South African 
Union. All these elements in the problem are of importance, 
but none must be regarded as so predominant as to authorize 
the ignoring of the others. 





THE DIARY OF OPAL WHITELEY.* 

Orrxion is very much divided as to the genuineness of The 
Diary of Opal Whiteley, to which Lord Grey of Fallodon contri- 
butes a preface. Some critics hail it as “the most wonderful 
book about childhood that has ever been written,” whereas, 
especially in the technical Press, by which we mean such papers 
as aro devoted to the interests of teachers, it has been violently 
abused anid called a fraud: “ It is an insult to ask any intelligent 
reader who knows children to accept this mess of conventional 
sentiment as the work of a child.” 

The diary purports to be the work of a child during the years 
from five to eight. The child had a very curious origin, nothing 
being known of her parents except that they appeared to be 
people of some erudition and extremely fond of their little 
daughter. They seem to have been drowned in a boating 
accident, when the child was looked after by her nurse for some 
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time, then handed on to an aunt or some oth 
and finally left under the care of a farmer and his wif 
on a ranch in a very remote district. The diary w ; 

“pri ” s . TY was, we are 
told, “printed” by Opal in large capitals on odd bits of wrappin, 
paper and hidden away. One of Opal’s foster-sisters is sald 
to have found it and, in a fit of temper, to have torn it into 
tiny fragments. These fragments have now, “with almost 
incredible labour,” been pieced together again, and ocoy 
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about three hundred printed pages. Lord Grey says in his 
preface that, in his opinion, the exact age at which its author 
wrote it has nothing to do with the interest of the book, and 
to regard it as the work of a child prodigy is to miss the special 
qualities for which it should be read. To most readers, how. 
ever, the question of the age of the writer will be of some moment 
If a child between the ages of five and eight really had the 
industry to print, in letters nearly half an inch high, something 
like the eighty-four thousand words here published, besides the 
immense bulk which has, we are told, been omitted, we shall 
have considerably to revise our ideas of child psychology, 
Again, the extreme sentimentality, the type of humour and the 
style are almost as surprising. The following is typical of al] 
but the humour, which is strictly of the “ Buster Brown” of 
even sometimes “Mutt and Jeff” type :— 

“‘ After I did dish-towel all the dishes that we did use in the 
breakfast meal, the mamma did send me to get barks for the 
warming stove. While I was getting barks I did stop to screw. 
tineyes the plump wiggles that were in and under all the barks, 
Those plump wiggles will grow and change. They will grow 
and change into beetles. I have seen them do so. I haye 
taken them from the bark and they did so grow into beetles— 
after some long time. In the nursery I kept them while they 
did so change. After the barks was in I did go my way to 
school. I went aside to Saint Firmin by Nonette. I madeag 
stop where the willows grow. I love to touch fingers with the 
willows. Then I do feel the feels the willows feel. I did tel] 
them all and every one about this being the going-away day 
of Charlemagne in 814 and the borning day of Henry VII. in 
1457. Each pussy-willow baby did wear a grey silk tricot. 
He did look warm. He smiled ‘ Bonjour, petite Frangoise,’ 
in a friendly way. I think he does remember the days in 
summer when I did drink in inspirations dabbling my toes by 
his toes there in the singing brook. When I did have talks with 
them for a little time, I did go on.” 

Perhaps the truth of the matter as to the genuineness 
or not of the book may be that it is neither black nor 
white, but grey, for there is often no more definite line of 
demarcation between genuine and manufactured than between 
black and white. In many frame-makers’ shops, beneath the 
legend “ Pictures cleaned,” you may see hung up a portrait of 
a gentleman in a ruff. One-half of him is almost completely 
black, but in the other half, every hair of his whiskers, every 
goffer of his ruff, is distinguishable. Can you say that the 
clean half is a fake? It has been cleaned, it has been re- 
varnished and almost re-painted, and at last it is impossible 
to say either that it is genuine antique or that it is not fraud. 
Perhaps in the case of both picture and book it is safest to 
judge by the value of each as works of art. Here we are on 
firmer ground and can emphatically disagree with Lord Grey. 

The book is so incessantly sentimental as to be very tire- 
some reading to most English people—Americans seem to have 
stronger stomachs. Again, the inverted style is tedious— 
almost perhaps as tedious as the humour. 


er relation, 





FICTION. 


THE TRAGIC BRIDE.* 
Mr. Bretr-Youna’s new novel is a more ambitious work than 
was his Crescent Moon. The Crescent Moon was what Stevenson 
called a “ machine,” atype of fiction which is to most of us secretly 
or overtly delightful. The Tragic Bride is a psychological study 
of a girl, the last of a perishing Irish family, brought up in the 
wild and melancholy surroundings of Galway. The picture of 
the dreary, frigid, flat house; the wind-swept plain on which 
it stood; the trout stream with its bleak marble Palladian 
bridge and the soft Irish weather which helped moss, grass and 
ivy to cover up even those traces of an ancient gentility, is 
quite admirably conveyed. In such surroundings the heroine, 
Gabrielle Hewish, grows up and meets with a tragic but never 
melodramatic fate. The main dénodment of the story depends 
on our acceptance of the character of a boy who is morally 
deformed. We believe that Mr. Brett-Young is or was a doctor 
by profession, and therefore the present writer is diffident of 
advancing his opinion. But does not modern science scout 


oy he Tragic Bride, by, Brett-Young. ~ Loudon; Martin Secker. 9s. net). 
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spe iden of # child, in whose environment there is no particular 
disadvantage, developing a mind and a body without develop- 
ing & normal soul? Arthur Payne, we must believe, if we are 
to believe Gabriclle’s story, is a creature like the muleteer in 
Ollala. He is healthy, handsome, intelligent, but he cheats at 
games, lies in the meanest way, and, worst, is guilty of the mest 
fendish cruelty to weak and defenceless creatures—squirrels, 
rabbits and birds. 

Though, alas ! it is not possible to maintain that all men are 
born equal, still is it not the tendeney of modern research to 
emphasize the notion that every child who is born has, to a 
certain extent, a fresh start ? But though the character Arthur 
Payne is hard to swallow, the rest of the book has a very pleasing 
consistency of atmosphere—an atmosphere which produces a 
gnse of even melancholy in the reader, Most women would 
agree that the scene between Gabrielle and Arthur Payne’s 
mother, and generally their tragic but almost friendly struggle 
for the possession of the boy, are admirable psychology, 
Yet when all is said in praise of this novel—and there certainly 
isa great deal to praise—the reader will probably feel that he 
wishes Mr. Brett-Young had given the world a new book of 
poems instead, Many novelists could have given us The Tragic 
Bride, but very few pocts have given us anything like Thamar 
and the poem on Porton water. 





Diamonds. By F. E. Penny. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Penny in her new book gives a most interesting 
account of India in the late seventeenth century. The scene is 
laid in Fort St. George—the governor, Elihu Yale, being, of 
course, a historical personage. The fascinating Mrs. Nicks will 
decidedly remind playgoers of the charming company of ladies 
now to be scen at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, Though 
Mrs. Nicks is a perfectly decorous personage she has a great 
many features of the Mrs. Coaxer and Mrs. Vixen who have 
lately won the hearts of all spectators. The striking account 
of life in Fort St. George will be appreciated by all readers who 
are interested in the affairs of our Indian Empire. The book is 
well worth reading both as a work of fiction and as an historical 
document. 

READABLE Novets.—The Feast of Lanterns. By Louise 
Jordan Miln. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—A 
Chinese story of which the beginning—where the scene is China 
—is much more interesting than when the characters are 
translated to England. There is a remarkable description of a 
great Chinese lady and the way in which she conducts her 
family and estates. The central figure will remind the reader of 
the beautiful portrait exhibited in the British Museum several 
years ago representing a high-born Chinese lady. Teave it 
to Doris, By Ethel Hueston. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
story of an American manse, in which a widower clergyman is 
entirely ruled by his family of daughters.——The Girl in Fancy 
Dress. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
net.\—An account of a practical joke which has a great many 
entertaining consequences. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


NE! GHBOURS.* 
Mr. Gtpson’s readers may possibly be puzzled for a moment 
by some of the titles at the beginning of his new book of poems, 
“Philip and Phoebe Ware,” “‘ Robert and Eleanor Askew.’ 
Vague memories of two novelists will cross the reader’s mind, 
A memorial poem? He will scan the lines with slightly 
bewildered attention. Is he being very dense or has Mr. Gibson 
grown suddenly obscure ? Neither. Further research will reveal 
that the themes of the opening poems are based upon a new 
plan. “Richard Kendal” and the rest are just the Neighbours 
of his title whom Mr. Gibson has sought to bring before us in a 
short poem either narrative or photographic. The experiment— 
this gallery of everyday portraits—is an interesting one. 
“Casualties” is a section of the book which contains another 
series of half-lengths :— 
“Jor BARNES. 

To a proud peacock strutting tail-in-air 

He chipped the yew each thirteenth of July : 

No feather ruffled, sleek and debonair, 

Clean-edged it cut the yellow evening sky. 

But he returns no more, who went across 

The narrow seas one thirteenth of July : 

And drearily all day the branches toss, 

Ragged and dark against tho rainy sky.” 
* Neighbours, By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. London : Macmillan [7s. 6d. net.) 


- 





The reader will certainly have noticed one feature in thesé 
verses besides their power of calling up 
“ The heartfelt things past speaking dear 

To long past generations of dead men.” 
We mean their quality of unity, their satisfying pattern. That 
is indeed one of Mr. Gibson’s “long suits.’ He is a most 
admirable pattern-maker. This is not a rare quality, but it is 
rare in poets—the pattern-maker being often a mere jingler. 
The value of a strong pattern is admirably exemplified in ‘* The 
Arrow” and in “ The Saltmarshes” in the present collection. 
Alas that space forbids the quotation of either poem in its 
entirety, and that the strength of their construction forbids the 
making of extracts! The reader must therefore be content with 
a shorter and therefore less elaborate example :— 

“ Roses he loved and their outlandish names— 

Gloire de Dijon, Léonie Lamesch, 

Chateau du Cles Vougeot—like living flames 

They kindled in his memory afresh 

As, lying in the mud of France, he turned 

His eyes to the grey sky, light after light ; 

And last within his dying memory burned 

Chateau du Clos Vougeot’s deep crimson night.” 
Mr. Gibson’s skill is most admirable when we consider that it is 
allied to poetic feeling of the utmost simplicity and depth. 





Poems WortHy or ConsipERatTion.—Desiderium. By 
Norman Davey. (Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 6s.)—Unequal, 
but shows knowledge and appreciation of Cornish scenery.—~ 
Poems and Verses. By Robert Lutyens. (Baltic Review Offices, 
Chelsea.)—Good, but derivative. We await his next book with 
interest. Poems. By Frederick T. Maearthy. (Sydney J. 
Endacott, Melbourne. 4s. 6d.)—An Australian poet.—— 
Krifoff’s Fables. By C. Fillingham Coxwell, M.D. (Kegan Paul 
and Co. 4s, 6d.)—Fables in the Pushkin tradition. Worth 
translating. 


SOME BOOKS 


[Notice in this column does not neeessarily preclude subsequent review.] 








OF THE WEEK, 


The Modern Churchman in its current number (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 3s. net) gives a full report of the seventh conference 
held at Oxford in August with Professor Percy Gardner in the 
The late Dr. Sanday was present and gave an interesting 
Canon Glaze- 


chair. 
address on Edwin Hatch as a great scholar. 
brook’s paper on “ The Evolution of Christian Ethics,” the Rev. 
J. M. Creed’s paper on “History and the Old Testament,” 
and the Rev. A. Fawkes’s paper on “ Inspiration and Infalli- 
bility” may be mentioned among the contents. 


The Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation for 
October (1 Elm Court, Temple; 6s.) has an important article 
by Mr. Jethro Brown on “ Industrial Courts in Australia.” 
Mr. Brown, who is the President of the Arbitration Court in 
South Australia, admits that the Industrial Courts have not 
prevented strikes, ard contends that they should not be regarded 


as a panacea for industrial unrest. He thinks that better 
results might be attained if the Commonwealth and State 
Courts aimed at greater uniformity in their decisions, if the 
judges were more carefully selected, if the settlement of disputes 
were more often based on principles and not on a mere desire 
to attain peace at any price, and if the judges would consider 
the effect of higher wages on production, which, as we see in 
the coal industry, has tended to diminish while wages rose. Mr, 
Brown, however, is a firm believer in the efficacy of Industrial 
Courts, provided that they are regarded as one means among 
many of maintaining good relations between employers and 
employed. 


Co-operation in Soviet Russia. By Z. Stencel-Lensky. 
(Co-operative Printing Society.)—This pamphlet, issued on 
behalf of the Joint Committee of Russian Co-operative Organiza- 
tions in London, gives a full account of the way in which the 
Bolsheviks have treated the flourishing co-operative societies 
in Russia, A Bolshevik official is quoted as saying “‘ with deep 
satisfaction that, as a result of the three years’ struggle against 
the old co-operation, there is actually nothing left any more 
of the latter.” The societies have in fact been taken over by 
the Bolshevik departments, and their former chiefs have lately 
been punished as ‘“ counter-revolutionaries.” We have yet 
to see how the peasants, who profited greatly by co-operation, 
will reconcile themselves to the destruction of their societies, 
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The: Caserof Miss Cavell. By Ambroise Got. ' (Hodder and 
Btoughton. 12s. 6d. net.}—M. Got has. published: in this book 
the documents-relating: to the court-martial on Miss Cavell, 
with a pungent commentary: The papers, he says, were given 
to. him by “a German. political: personage,” whom we are 
inclined to identify as Baron van der Lancken, inasmuch as a 
private letter from him to Herr. Zimmermann, commenting 
sharply on the tactless brutality of General von Sauberzweig, 
Military Governor of Brussels, is printed at the end. It would 
be in keeping with what. we know of Baron van der Lancken, 
the German political agent in Brussels,.if he sought to ingratiate 
himself with the British public by denouncing ‘his military 
accomplice. M.: Got. shows that; from a legal standpoint, the 
trial and sentenee were arbitrary and unjustifiable.. The German 
authorities took. care to conceal, the sentence—passed on 
October 9th, 1915, confirmed on October 10th but not communi- 
cated to the prisoners till late on October 11th—auntil it was too 
late for the American Minister to appeal directly to Berlin. 
General von Sauberzweig’s object was to take vengeance on a 
brave Englishwoman. But his foul deed recoiled on his country 
and disgraced the German name. 


Mr. A. W. Pollard, the Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, contributes an instructive and reassuring article on 
““The Division of Rare English Books: between England and 
the United States” to the September T'ransactions of the 
Bibliographical Society (H. Milford, 5s. net). American 
collectors are buying up the English private libraries, but, 
before they began, “the larger half of the important books” 
had passed to the great. public libraries. Thus, of books printed 
up to 1500, the British Museum and the Bodleian have about 
11,000, whereas in the United States there are not more than 
6,640. Of the English fifteenth-century books the Museum has 
200 and the Bodleian 108; not even Mr. Morgan nor Mr. 
Huntington can rival the lesser total. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the Elizabethan plays known ‘to have been: printed are in 
English public libraries. Mr. Pollard thinks that the American 
colleetors perhaps own more fine copies of, post-Restoration 
books than are to be found in our great libraries, where the books 
have been handled -by generations. of readers. . But, ashe says, 
“ with such a wealth of editions. available for the use of English 
students, it is surely easy: to rejoice that our American fellow- 
workers, many of whom have made such notable contributions 
to-research of late years, should. also have adequate materials 
on which to work.” 


We have received from the Mission to Lepers, at 33 Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden, a Report of a Conference. on the leper: 


problem in India, held at Caleutta in February last. The 
problem is a serious one, as in 1911 there were 109,000 lepers in 
India, and there are now said to be 150,000. The Conference 
urged that, as the disease is contagious, the lepers should be 
segregated voluntarily in settlements, as in the Philippines and 
Norway. Sir Leonard Rogers described his new method of 
treatment, with the salts of fatty acids, which has yielded 
encouraging results in a number of cases. The Conference 
recommended that the International Health Commission should 
be asked to assist further research into this method which has 
at least shown that leprosy is not incurable. 


A Book of Jewish Thoughts. Selected and arranged by the 
Chicf Rabbi. (H. Milford. 4s.. 6d. net.)}—Dr. Hertz has 
enlarged the anthology which he made during the war for the 
use of Jewish sailors and soldiers. The new edition is well 
worth reading, particularly the concluding sections, “ The 
Voice of Prayer” and “ The Voice of Wisdom,” in which the 
editor draws largely. upon the Talmud and the later Jewish 
sages. ‘The sectf®ns headed “The People of the Book” and 
“The Testimony of the Nations ” abound in historical references 
and include the British Government’s Zionist declaration. The 
saying that “Every country has the Jews it deserves” is 
attributed to Karl Emil Franzos, the novelist, and dated 1875. 


(Wells 
Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.)—As the Bishop of London says in a 
preface to this admirable little book, many parents who would 
like to pray for their sons at public schools are “not quite 
certain what to pray for.” The author, a public schoolmaster 
of long experience, knows the average boy’s temptations and 
difficulties, and indicates them clearly in a series of simple and 
earnest prayers. We would commend this book especially to 
mothers; it will help them to understand their boys. 


Prayers for My Son. By a Public Schoolmaster. 





The Historical. Association’s admirable quarterly, 
(Macmillan, 2s. net), contains in its October number a good 
article: by: Mr. Geoffrey Callender on “The Evolution of Sea 
power under. the first two Tudors,” showing how Henry VIO. 
built up a large royal fleet of heavily armed ships, carrying 
bigger guns than were used at. Trafalgar. “ Such being a 
state of his maritime defence, you can imagine the contemptuous 
indifference with which Henry VIII. snapped his fingers ag the 
whole. world.” Professor Stenton writes on the Danclaw in 
the useful series of “ historical revisions,” and Mr. Norman 
Baynes discusses recent work in Roman history. 


H istory 


Belgium and the Western Front, British and American, Edited 
by F. Muirhead. (Macmillan. 15s. net.)—This is the third 
volume of the “ Blue Guides,” and like the London-and the 
England, it is excellent. Its main purpose is to serve the traveller 
in the British war zone, from Flanders to St. Quentin ; it deals 
also with Belgium beyond the battle-front and with Luxemburg, 
and with the American war zone on the Mevse. The maps and 
town plans are very good, and the small sketch maps of battles 
will be useful. Sir Frederick Maurice contributes a Incid 
summary of the British campaigns in the West; there is also 
an account of the American operations. The principal Oper- 
ations are clearly described in connexion with the places where 
actions were fought. The military cemeteries are carefully 
noted in each instance. . Nothing could be better for its purpose 
than this compact, well-written and well-printed guidebook. 


Nottingham. By Everard L. Guilford. (S.P.O.K. 4s. net.)— 
This new volume in “ Thé Story of the English Towns ” gives a 
clear outline of the history of a town which from its position and 
its easily defensible hills has always been of importance. It 
was one of the Five Boroughs of the Danelaw. In the Civil Way 
the King set up his standard there, but had to withdraw after a 
few weeks. Colonel Hutchinson held the castle for the Parlia- 
ment throughout the war. The industrial history of the town 
is well summarized, and there are some interesting illustrations. 


Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn, 
Edited by Rachel Leighton. (Murray. 21s. net.)—George 
Grenville’s daughter married Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and 
was left-a widow with six children in 1788. Her correspondence 
with her children up to her death in 1832 has been printed and 
carefully annotated. The volume will interest. those: who are 
familiar with the society of the period, though from a historical 
standpoint it is fragmentary. Lady Williams Wynn’s brother 
was the Earl Temple who communicated to his fellow-peers in 
1783 the King’s desire that Fox’s India Bill should be rejected, 
and who was rewarded with the Marquisate of Buckingham and 
with rich sinecures; we hear a good deal of the life at Stowe 
in these pages. Lady Williams Wynn’s youngest son Henry 
entered the diplomatic service and went with his uncle, Thomas 
Grenville the book-collector, to Berlin in 1799. Henry’s accounts 
of his political missions are entertaining. Another son, Charles, 
went to Paris in 1802, after the Peace of Amiens, and saw there 
Sir James Mackintosh, who had defended the Revolution 
against Burke. Mackintosh had met Tallien and put some plain 
questions to him. Was it true that if Louis had concentrated 
all the Swiss Guards in barracks round Paris on the morning of 
the 10th August, he could have reasserted his authority? 
“Yes,” replied Tallien, “I fought that day and I was looking 
on when the handful of Swiss in the Tuileries had cleared the 
Place du Carrousel and those ruffians whom one then had to call 
‘the sovereign people’ were fleeing in all directions, but that 
poor cowardly King was afraid to give orders.” ‘Tallien went on 
to ridicule Louis XVI. for fearing to shed the blood “ of what he 
called ‘ his good people,’ ‘ good Frenchmen,’ and all that sort of 
nonsense.” ‘Tallien’s remarks deserve to be noted, as well as his 
admission that the revolutionary leaders meant to massacre 
the whole of the royal family in the Tuileries. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tu following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Ex-King Constantine and the War. By Major G. M. Melas. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net.)——The Revival of Marxism. By 
J. Shield Nicholson, (Murray. 6s. net.) Magic in Names 
and in other Things, By Edward Clodd. (Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. net.)——Sir Archibald Murray's Despatches, (Dent. 
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— 
35s. net. }—The Ila- speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 
By the Rev. E. W. Smith and Captain A. M. Dale. (Macmillan, 


i re 50s. net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—2 


jane Handbook, Ed. by. A. 3. Swinton (Aeroplane & Gen. Pub. Co.) net’ 21/0 

(0.); Great: Adventure.........+.....4 (Oxford: Univ. : Press) net 19/0 

‘Austin (Jane), Personal Aspects of, by M. A. Austin-Leigh, 8vo(Murray) net’ 9/0 
Record, 











Baby's fllus. by. Anne Anderson, .4to........ +. 
Browne (Capt. D. G.) Pank in Action, 8vo 80/0 
Gameron (Charlotte), A Oheechako in Alaska and ‘Yukon, :8vo. (Unwin) net) 25/0 
= (Mrs. aed History of Gardening in England, 8vo (Murray) net’ 18/0 
Life of, Robinson Lees, 8vo.............. (Partridge) net. 21/0 
(B.), Foxhunting on the Lakeland Fells, 8vo..¢Longmans) net 12/6 
one. Ji R.), Bible and Modern Thought, 8vo....../2(Murray) net! 16/0 
Collodi (0), (Carlo Lorenzine), Pinocehio: The Story of a Puppet, roy 8vo 
gift COM. opeecereeceereeseceeeeeseeseeccceecesees (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Coster (0. “ae, Fiemish Legends; trans. by H. Taylor, 8vo, clo. special-edn 
(Unatto & Windus) net 15/0 
Curran (W. T.) and Calkins (H. A.), Ia Canada’ Wonderful Notthland, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 25/0 
(C.); Elements of Plane Geametry, cr.8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Dues and Charges on Shipping in British Ports, Edit. by R. Ritherdon, 8vo 
a. Philip) net 80/0 
Durnford (H. G.), Tunnellers of Holzminden (with a Side-Issue), 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Fitzsimmons (I. W.), Natural History of South Africa (Mammals), Vols. ITI. 
_and IV., cr 8vo, each vol meen net 12/ 
Fistau (D.}, Bif, illus, by C. E. Rowlands, 8vo........:. (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Feater (A. E. M.), National Guard in the Great War (Oope & Fenwick) net. 42/0 
Grimm. (Brothers), Hansel. and, Grethel, and Other Tales, illus. -by A. 
OS eer (Constable) net 17/6 
Grimm (Brothers), Snowdrop, and Other Tales, illus. by A. Rackham, 8vo 
(Constable) net 17/6 
Hacker (Lilian), Numbers of Phings............ (Oxford. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Hopkins (T.), Romance of Escapes, 8v0O...........--00 wray) net’ 12 4 
Irving (0. and N.), Child’s Book of Hours........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12 
Iverach (J.), Christian Message, and Other Lectures, ct 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net. 7/6 






oS 


Jackson (Sir T. G.), A- Holiday in Umbria, 8vo.............. (Murray) net. 18/9 
Joly (J.), Reminiscences and Amticipations, 8vo.......... (Unwin) net 15/0 
Our = : A Mother’s Companion and Record, compiled by my | Beecham 

BI OID e000 00 cc 0c cc 9s 00006000 000 050650000086006668 (L. B. Hill net 7/6 


Bedipetia (Bertha 8.),> Elder Hdda and Anejent Scandinavian Deama, 


ECR rea Pre ere pre (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
putes Bong 3 Book, A, Pictures by the Karl of Carlisle, 4to (Murray) net 25/0 
Bedmond (J, E.), O° Connor (J. P.), and Ot hers, Great Irishmen in War and 

Politics, compiled by Felix Lavery, 8vo................ (Melrose) net 7/6 

sans A are Literature of the Great War, cr 8vo....(Appleton) net 10/6 

Automobile Owner's Guide, cr 8vo........ (Appleton) net. 10/6 

sn Beunio of the Sy noptics Proble DE BPO. cccscsves (Watts) net 10/0 
Some Memories of him and of his Art, collected by .Max 

Oe chen * 8vo eal abi a @ieieeince ied gra tc n o ase a ndeaaednade (Hutchinson) net 21/0 

Twidle (A) ), “Besuttful Butterflies of the Tropics, 4to........ (R.T.S.) net 12/0 

Walters (W. B.), History of Ancient Pottery, 2 Vols......... (Murray) net 84/0 

Willcocks (Gen. Sir J.) With the Indians in France, 8vo. .(Constable) net 24/0 


Jewel House, 8vo. .(Jenkins) net. 15/0 


The 
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Younghusband (Maj.-Gen. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


Piease note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 
POST FREE 


LTD., SEOSNT STREET, 





LONDON, w.l. 


LIBERTY & co. 





IN HOTELS 
AND RESTAURANTS 


when you pay for the best there is no excuse 
for substitution of inferior articles. All 
leading hotels serve LEA & PERRINS’—the 
original Worcestershire Sauce—the highest 


quality sauce known. Ask for it by name. 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ROBINSON & .CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, SeLPasT. 










’ DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE-— The - 4 business.. of - M.:.F. <lient, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers; has “éw 
become re-united with, and is: trading ande@ the 












@mave-manz. namie of, 
E. DENT. and OO. Lt 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses “sa d., 
To GF STRAND, W.O. 2, 4 “ROYAL: EXCHANGE, LLC. 3, 








H.M,. THE KING. 





and 54 COSKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1. 












If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 







If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and-family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 















SALES BY AUCTION. 
i\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35; New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each sale commencing at 1 o’clock precisely : 

OCTOBE R 18TH, 19TH AND 20TH— JAPANESE COLOUR - PRINTS, 
comprising the work of some very rare and admired artists, the property of 
W. Getting, Esq., Sir Frank Swettenham, K. . MAG. and Miss Gillion, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 3 Plates, pric 

OCTOBER 21st AND 22ND.—IMPORT AN ‘ME DIAEVAL CHARTERS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS and RARE PRINTED BOOKS, the property of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William H. Ingilby, Bt., Ripley Castle, Harrogate; of Sir Waiter Shakerley, Bt., 
Somerford Park, Congleton, Cheshire ; of Col. J. A. C. Younger, Braboeuf Manor, 
Guildford ; also a REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF NORMAN CHARTERS, 
formed by Thomas Stapleton, comprising documents with the autograph crosses 
of William the Conqueror, Matilda, his wife, Henry L.,. &c., the property of the 
Baroness Beaumont, Carlton Towers, Yorks, and other properties. 

Iilustrated Catalogues may be had. 

OCTOBER 21sT aND 22ND.—OLD GLASS, also PORCELAIN, POTTERY 
and WORKS OF ART, including a very IMPORTANT JACOBLITE GOBLET, 
ths property of Miss Taylor, of Bournemouth, the property of W. H. Singer, Esq., 
Springhill House, Frome, Somerset; a collection of PORCELAIN formed by 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B., deceased, formerly Minister, at 
Dresden, and now the property oi his son, Charles Murray, Esq., J.P.,D.L., of 
Loch. Carron, Ross-shire ; and other properties. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 6 Plates, price 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
m At Ss Q UA R E. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immiediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily. run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double ' Drawing-room, boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and. complete domestic otfices, Priacipal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as: Kagle Range. 

HOUSE was. occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellezc 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation... Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains dawu Tennis Ground. 























Catalogues may be had. 





















Lower Grosvenor Piace, 
Victoria 2040. 


& SON, 12 


Apply to Messrs. MANN 
S.W. 1. Pelephone : 


wear Victoria Station, 


OOMS in MAYFAIR, near Bond Street, vacant in house 
recently acquired by Literary Society, which is willing to let them to 
other Societies or to app wroved tenants as. OFFIC ES for — than commercial 


purpeses. —Apply SYKES, 26 St. George’s Court, 8.W. 
NAMILY living in West End Square, ¢ feat ‘to. ‘Tube Si Station, 
would be willing to receive a PAYING GUEST (gentleman). Private 
sitting-room and good bedroom. References required.— “Apply Box 1030, the 


Spectator, 13, York-Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 









NMARRIED DOCTOR, recently set up a practice | in North 
London, is desirous of accommodating Bachelor, or married couple without 
children, as PAYING GUESTS at own residence situs ated within e asy distance ol 
Hampste: ad Tube and North London ‘bus facilities. Terms from 8 guineas by 
arrangement.—Box 1031, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lon 
don, W.C. 2. ’ 
FILGRIM LODGE, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY.—Comfort- 
BOARD-RE SIDE NCE. 20 miles from. London. Lovely country, 
wrayee tress, Miss W AUGH., 







able 
Moder: ite terms. 





APPOINTMENTS, | &c., “VACANT AND WANTED. 
‘ANTED, for Country House in Nottinghamshire, a LADY 


with really good Musical Qualifications. Besides the work of an 
accompanist, the lady must be fond enough of children to take charge of little 
girl of ten out of school hours. Comfortable residential conditions. Good 
holidays and good salary, —Apply Mis. LONGLOTHAM, Langwith Lodge, 















near Mausficld, Notts. 
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TPRANSVAAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 


TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Schools 
of Transvaal Province, South Africa, in which English is the medium of tnstruc- 
tion, and for the Normal or Training Colleges. 

The ordinary Secondary School pre upils for She Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the three Universities of South Africa. Teachers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. There are also vacancies for 
teachers of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or crafts, 
and domestic science. 

Teachers are also required for general or special work in Training Colleges. 

Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provided 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail in time to 
take up duty at the beginning of the first term (towards the end of January) 
of 1921. 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 30th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the ~~ Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, from whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are received. 


Oppel COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
1. PENISTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 
2. RIPON GIRLS’ HIGH eae ees ELEMENTARY 


. 





APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESSES IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the above posts from candidates who have taken 
a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of Swedish Gym- 

estics. 

Initial salary from £210 to £310 per annum according to experience, rising to 
£390 by annual increments of £10. These figures include bonus. ‘ 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, 25th October, 1920. ; 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 





B OROUGH OF. FULHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


THE FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL is prepared to receive applications 
from experienced persons for the appointment of Chief Librarian. Age not to 
exceed 45 years. Commencing salary £300 plus War Bonus on the scale approved 
by the Council, amounting at the present time to about £237 per annum. The 
ra or will be in charge of the Central and two Branch Libraries and the respec- 
tive staffs. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 
to be made on a special form which may be obtained from the undersigned. 
All applications endorsed “* Chief Librarian,’ to be lodged with me not later than 
November 8th next ensuing. 

The appointment will be made subject to a satisfactory medical examination 
being passed. Canvassing will disqualify. 

J. PERCY SHUTER, 


Town Hall, 
Futham, 8.W. 6. Town Clerk. 


(\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and English in 
Junior and Middle School: degree essential. Salary according to Count 
scale, with allowance for previous experience. Forms of application which 
should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECKE 
TARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
25th September, 1920 








(5 4* Si hae od 8 C H O O IL 
} FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND OTHERS. 


The Governors are about to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above School. 
Must have degree, or its equivalent, of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Age under 40. Salary, £500-£25-£650. Duties to begin after Easter vacation. 

Completed applications must be sent in on or before November 8th. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from 
CANON BURTON, Casterton, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

) | Speememeant HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Council of the above School invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress which will be vacant at Christmas. 

Applicants must hold a University Honours Degree or a recognized equivalent, 
and have had experience in teaching and organization. 

Salary £600, rising to £800 per annum. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from THE 
CLERK to the Governors at the School, to whom the forms must be returned 
not later than November llth, 1920. 

‘\ HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 
Salary £450 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £550. 

Candidates should be graduates with teaching experience ; some experience 
of administration is also desirable. 

Further particulars and forms of applicat‘on (to be returned by October 31st) 
from the undersigned. 

Cc. F. MOTT, 

County Education Offices, Director of Education. 

City Road, Chester. 
| Bedbatl ERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

y, MASSON HALL. 

LADY WARDEN required for above Residence for 43 Women Students. 
Applications must be received not later than October 30th, with testimonials to 
HON. SECRETARY, 7 Rothesay Place, Edinburgh. 


OARD OF MANAGEMENT FOR WESLEYAN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS, TRURO COLLEGE, TRURO,. HEAD-MASTER 
required Easter, 1921. For particulars and form of application send stamped 
ew envelope to Rev. Dr. WORKMAN, 130 Horseferry Road, 
Andon, 5.W.1. 


ANY., 1921, and IMMEDIATE VACANCIES.—Applica- 
tions are invited at once from GRADUATES, UNDER-GRADS and 
SENTOR and JUNIOR MASTERS with good testimonials, &c. No reg. fee. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS: THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial 
Dept., ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 


Pp STERBOROUGH DIOCESAN BOARD OF FINANCE.— 
SECKETARY REQUIRED (clerical or lay) for organizing and propa- 


ganda work. Commencing salary £400 per annum.—Applications, with three 
recent testimonials, to HON, SECRETARY, Clanfiecld, Talip, Thrapston, 











NIVERSITY OF RANGOON, BURMA 


Applications are invited for the following PROFESSORSHIPs - 
Economics, Biology and Education, and for LECTURESHI | «History, 
Physics and History. CTURESHIPS in Chemstry! 

he appointed officers will be members of the I.E.S., and their 
and subsequent increments will be in accordance with the revised | ES. § 
together with allowances as specified below. The I.E.S. Scale ranges ay h- cale, 
but not uniform increments from Rs. 400 a month at the age of 25 to ag 
& month at the age of 44. The initial pay of an officer appointed will | — 
figure in the scale corresponding to his age at appointment. A]! married on the 
will, if their wives or dependent children are resident with them in Sea 
be entitled to receive in addition a Rangoon House Allowance on a diminishi, we 
scale of Rs. 125 a month with a salary from Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, thence Rs. ie 
up to a salary of Rs. 1,499, Rs. 100 up to a salary of Rs. 1,999, and thamwadiee 
Rs. 75. Officers of non-Indian domicile will receive in addition an Ove — 
Allowance of Rs. 150 a month up to the age of 29, Rs. 200 a month for heen 
of 30 to 32, and Rs. 250 @ mouth from the age of 33. The appointment va 
Professor carry an additional University allowance of Re. 300 a month WY 
appointments are pensionable. For the purpose of illustration, the initial 
and allowances of officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the Per 
30, 35 and 40 years respectively are herewith given. Bes of 
30 years 
per mensem 

600 


initial pay 





35 years 40 years 
per mensem per mensem ~~ 
850 


1,050 
250 250 





J.E.8. Scale .. ee e- 
Overseas Allowance .. ee 200 
House Allowance (if cligible) .. {125 Lecturer 
Total (Lecturers) .. 
University Allowance 
Total (Professors) 1,510 1,700 

Although only four appointments of Professor are being notified, there are 
altogether ten such appointments attached to the University. Lecturers will 
be eligible for these appointments on the occurrence of vacancies. There jg 
at present a vacancy for a Prof rship of Chemistry, appointment to which 
will probably be deferred until aifival of the Selected Lecturer, who will in that 
event be eligible for appointment thereto. 

Applications are also invited for an Assistant Lectureship (Woman) in Eduea- 
tion. Pay and increments for this appointment are on a scale ranging from 
Re. 400 a month in the first year of oggvine to Rs. 850 in the twenticth year 
To officers of non-Indian domicile an Overseas Allowance Is granted of Rs. 50 
a month, and second class return passages four times during service. The 
appointment is ponsionable. 

pplications should be submitted in covers marked “©.A.,” and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. Full particulars 
of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appointments may be 
obtained from the BOARD OF EDUCATION or the SCOTTISH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


RoxvaL Arr 














FORCE SCHOOLS OF TECHNICAL 


TRAINING (BOYS). 


Applications are invited for a number of vacancies In GRADE IIT. (ASSIST- 
ANT MASTERS) on the Civilian Educational Staff of the School for Boy 
Mechanics at the undermentioned Royal Air Force Station :— 

CRANWELL, near SLEAFORD, LINCS. 

The subjects of instruction include Practical Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, 
General Physics, Drawing and English (language, literature, geography, history 
and civics). 

Candidates must possess a University degree or equivalent qualification, 
and will be required to teach olther (i) Mathematics and Science, or (ii) English, 
preferably with Mathematics or Science as a subsidiary subject. 

The Salary Scales, to which the full Civil Service bonus will be added, are 
as follows:— ~~ 

Approximate rate 

with current bonus 
(subject to variation), 

«. £757-£904 


BASIC SCALE. 


£450-20-£550 
£250-10-300-15-£450 


Grade I. (Head-Master) .. 
Grade II. (Senior Master). . £464-£757 
Grade III. (Assistant Master) £150-10—-200-15-£350 .. £308-£611 

In fixing the initial rates of salary in appointments to Grade IIL., allowance 
may be made for previous experience of a suitable character up to a maximum 
of 10 years (ten increments of the scale). 

For thoze who complete three or more years of service there will be a scheme 
of deferred pay in lieu of pension. 

Candidates who are selected to fill these vacancies will be expected to take 
up the duties of their appointments at the end of the Christmas vacation. 

Applications for appointment must be made on the appropriate Form (A.M. 
i, which can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Kingsway. 

\ i> Be 


XITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS FOR DAY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men and women for appoint- 
ment as Aasistant Teachers in compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be 
opened in January, 1921. 

The curricula of the schools will include Literary and General Subjects, Scientific 
Subjects, Domestic Subjects, Manual Instruction, Physical Training, Organized 
Games and Social Activities, and applicants should be qualified to deal with one 
or more of these groups. 

The salaries to be paid will be in accordance with the Scale for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. 

Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the under- 
signed. The forms must be returned duly completed not later than November 
Ist, 1920, 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Birmingham. 
Ist October, 1920. 


_— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





AND LITERATURE. 


Applications are Invited for the above appointment vacant by the death of 
Professor Mason. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Appl 
cations must be sent not later than November 15th, 1920, 


ANTED, January, MISTRESSES, Honours Graduates, 
experienced. (1) History (with Literature), (2) Latin, (3) Science. 


Churchwomen. Salaries begin £120, rising to £150, resident.—Miss HOGBEN, 
M.A., Brentwood-Clarendon, Southport. 





AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


IEVES ART GALLERY, 
21 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
EXHIBITION of MARINE PICTURES by H. J. Burgess, R.O.1., Philip 
Connard, A.R.A., Cecil King, Sir J. Lavery, A.RK.A., Julius Olsson, K.A., Charles 
Pears, R.O.1., Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.O.1, Open Daily, 10—5. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road, S.W. —Friday, Oct. 22nd, 
3.30 p.m., Miss WELLS, “ The Hidden Side of Things.” Tuesday. 


oe. 26th, $ p-m., JAME S GLOVER, . M. B., Ch.B. ee Free. 


7 EW NHAM COLLE GE, | CAMBRIDGE.—The HENRY 
sIDGWICK MEMORIAL LECTURE will be given in the College Hall 
Saturday, October 23rd, at 5 o'clock, by Professor GILBERT MURRAY, 
ius Professor of Greek in the U niversity of Oxford, who will lecture on 
Hg, and Poesis : a Theory of Poetry. 
6 ET. t 2-2. DBD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 0.3.E., D.Litt.; F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science De grees of the University 
{ London. Tae re is also a two years’ course jn Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
re offered for compe tition at an examination held annually in so. 
' Session began October 6. For Calendar and further sa 
Apply | to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield Colle ge, Hampstead, 





NHE BERG MAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
7 COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF — 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. € HRISTOP HER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. T 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. -—~ ~~ ¢ SHAW OF DUNFERML INE, LL oy 
-rincipa 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Hag. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepare d as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the The ory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
nractise teac hing in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and he althy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beginsin Oc tober. -- Further partic ulars on application t toSECRETARY. 


ROE BEL E DUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET G AR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 
kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairinan and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. *'. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.: Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Se holarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, 2. E. L AWRENCE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Stude nts 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For Prospectus apply SECRET ARY.: 


UTDOOR LIFE.THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glaas- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, »n¢d Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successcs in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving.— For illustrated popeeas apply PRINC IPALS. 















oo 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
\T. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
The x:hool stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. Classics), M.A., 


London. 
For prospectus apply to the Seeretary. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracit ing air from Downs and sea. 


Ly HINDHEAD. 





SCHOOL, 


Term began September 28rd, 
Trospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
7e.3. 7 Grayshott. 





L'%¢ HOLT 


f),HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, — thorough 

Education on mode rn lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated cn the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


Hi¢# Fie LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
___ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 


pHe. COTSWOLD HILLS.—_ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above tho sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 


suineas per annum. Prospectus on “applic ation. a ee 
SCHOOL, 


C ALDER Bit 








GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
end bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character awd the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at E uston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


S'- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar ot 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


FOREIGN. 
'WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
: First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &ec., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


BOYS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


; a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
15 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


With instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 


ine at the Royal Naval Collezes, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 








per term.—Apply to Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, Head,Master. 









AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE: 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORR, Managers, 12 Fe *nchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


V ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—Seven OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, annual value £50 each (which may be increased to £80 in cases 

of need), and one ROBERT HENRY WENTWORTH HUGHES SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of the value of £45, will be offered for competition in November next. 
Two of the open scholarships will, under certain conditions, be restricted to 
boys whose fathers have given the ir lives for their country. 

Candidates must not be 14 on December 3ist, 1920. 

The examination will be held at Wellington College on November 9th and 
two following days. 

For full particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 


— ' CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL, 
NUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
November 29th and 30th, 


The following SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to boys under 15 :— 

Four King’s Scholarships, Two Governors’ Exhibitions (tenable with the above), 
Three House Scholarships, One Dean Forrest and Org Amy Lea Exhibition (with 
preference for sons of clergy). 

__ Apply to Rev. C. CRE IGHTON, Head- Maste r, _ King’ 8 School, W orceste iT. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ‘the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Hoat- 

house, ce. Football, Cric ket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. fees, £69, 
M, GRU NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 

PSWICH SC HOOL (Public "School, 250 boys).—A few 

vacancies for BOARDERS in the School House after Christmas. Also in 

the Junior House. Boarding fees £18 to £20 perterm. Tuition £5 5s. to £6 6s, 





) Fine 2 PS 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week. Ap ply to MEDICAL DIREC ror, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &. ~~ 
eee Successes gained by Pupils of 





Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRIC LATION, 83. 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


4) LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEY MOUR R 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
eat Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preac he ra, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 


1TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives a wo 
and daily pupils for pace at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
SIONS, LOND JON, _W C. "Phone: Museum 286. ceases t 





Mz 





SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
C{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ne) respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
i UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LON DON,W.1. 'Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 
Cees OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, ro Coa co., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Ww Ke; gent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES. “DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, = 
NCHOOLS ror BOYS anpb GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

a age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone + 5053 Central. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journ: al- 

istic and Secretarial work. _ Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar 

kets. —W Tite, — Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fieet St., E.0.4. 

A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 

ae SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increa ies 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the uratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.-—W rite 
for free booklet, ** How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITE _ 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Fditorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


mo AUTHORS AND AGENTS 





A well-known literary Magazine has an opening for 
A NOVEL suitable for SERIAL PUBLICATION, 
Only work of a high literary standard will be considered, 
Letters or MSS, should be sent to— 
“P..” c/o SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. & 
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ONALD MASSEY, Liter Agent.’ No reading « fee 
2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Where criticism is required a smaili fee is charged, 
Mon treed. —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons. London, ¥.C. 4 


. UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, ls. PER. 1,000 WORDS. Carbon 
copy 4d. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelligent work that pleases both Author 
and Editor. —Literary Dept.. OXFORD BUREAU, 8 Crosshall St., Liverpool. 


Lr, TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by 
ond re postal « A oo Booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUT 
22 Bedford Street. 








our ‘pen. 
(Dept. 85), 


Tou Rs. 


a= SOCIAL TOURS for ladies and gentlemen. 
Nov. 4, “ The Garden of Allah,” 32 days, 98 gns. - Dec. 9, Egypt to Assouan, 
Jerusalem, Bethiehem, &c., 8 weeks, 285 gns. Spring. Spain, &c. Accom- 
penne ay ne | Miss BISHOP, F. R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, U pper Nerwood, $.E.19. 
\TISITS TO RAVES ON WEST ‘FRONT. 
THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other 
near relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in 
France and Belgium. Moderate inclusive .sum for ‘travel from London to 
destination and back, lodging, board and escort. In YPRES the Church Army 
bey a comfortable HOSTEL for accommodationof visitors... Early application 
join — —. be made to the SECRETARY, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston 
et, ndon 

OE MONAT IONS TOWARDS FUND = helping poor visitors unable to bear 
whole cost most gratefully recei ues being crossed “ Barclays’ % 

Church Army, payable to Prebendary Catlih » D.D b., Hos. Chief Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED. Booklet - de- 

sc ins the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—-who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nefrasthenics, 
Intalhis, Convalescents, &o.).— Post ‘free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Gerteral Manager, Medical, &¢., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


wITAaBLe REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
TED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS und GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 


YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

Specimens sent free-HENBY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
1. 














AVE 

Crest, 

from £2 =. 

London, . 

=F i LACE—-YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 

) LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 

a Jubilee or for Church gifts. - Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 

centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, .&c.—Selection sent on approval 
diract from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, Cork. 


‘THEENIC SCOTCH - WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
All .sizea supplied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merimo. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 
Write Makers DIRECT for patterns and prices. 
DEP: 27, ATHBENIC MILLS, HAWICK. SCOTLAND. 
Keiller’s 


ABMALADS (Seville Orange). quality and 
teed. 60 Ib. am 30 x 2 1b. tins, price 55s., carriage 
=f, WIROX, 20 Cheapside, E.C. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGE GHT. Highest. “Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post, free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8S. OANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Oo. “ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Mesérs. BROW NLNG, instead of to provincial buyers. Ii forwarded by post, value 
per re r return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 














forward. 


JOLATTIS is the only absolutely efficient re medy y for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmicss to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—2s.. 3s. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Creokesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


— s+ + — — _—_—— 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


respectfully invite gentlemen visiting Egypt, India, or the Far 
East this winter to apply for particulars of the necessary outfit. 
Amongst many officials and travellers, THRESHER & GLENNY 
have recently equipped in a greater or less degree :— 
Z Sir Grimwood Mears - Chief Justice, Allahabad. 

Sir Graeme Thomson~ - Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. 

Sir Hubert Liewelyn Smith~ Com. of Enquiry Indian Education. 

His Ex. Sir Laurence 

Guillemard - - * Governor of the Straits Settlements, 

Tis Ex. Lord Forster -  - Governor-General Australian Colonies, 

His Bx. Sit Archibald Weigall Governor S. Australia. 

Sit Godfrey Thomas - ~- Of the Staff of H.R.H. The Prince 

of Walea. 

Hie Ex. Sir Robert Coryndon Governor of Uganda. 

His Bx. Colonel RK. F. Peel - Governor of St. Helena, 

Viscount Ribblesdale - - Private visit to India, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas Chief Justice, St. Vincent. 

Sir Owen Thomas - - ~- Commissionof Enquiry, Egypt. 


Full details of essential clothing and Travelling kit for any purpose 
or appointment, ar List “* Q” (generai information on Tropical Kit) 
by return on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITTERS, 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6‘ l- 24 46 
siieatesiataniet call 














100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED | 


The ‘ARETHUS A’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


- = ar eS THE KING AND QUEEN. 

, -R.H. ee ny 

tee- DMIKAL IscouNT JE 
Chairman and Treasurer. - ~ — C,.E. MALDEN, _ dunn 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committes .— Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. 


ques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent 
The Shattesturs Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shattes: 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 














help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in _Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barcla ae s % Church Army) will be gratefully 


received. by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansicn Strest, Marble Arch, London, W.1 





Tho 


e es 
Waifs & Strays Society 
is giving 

HOME LIFE, 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
to 4,350 children, and is in 
URGENT NEED OF HELP. 
Over 24,500 children in all rescued. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “Waifs & Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic. Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL,. W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—October 19, 20, 21, 22. 











Members’ ° 
Reserved Tickets, 5s. - 


COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER :— 

Members’ Tickets (remittance enclosed), Hon. Secretary, Ths 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex; 8.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

ALL OTHER MATTERS, Gen. Secretary, Rev. Ellis N. Gowing, 
The Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex. 


Tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Official Programme, 6d. 
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When you are out for vigor- 
ous health, suitable liquid 
refreshments are indispensable, 


and it is well to remember, in this connection, that 
the primary desire of the normal man is for water— 
for pure water made palatable. 







Flavourless food, whether solid or liquid, leaves the 
harp of life untouched. 





Fruits and spices have been regarded, all through the ages, 
as the appropriate partners of pure water, and to-day 


RO AXA Ye Belfast Dry 


Ginger Ale 


has become of Imperial importance because. of its invigorating 
qualities, 





Pure natural water, refreshing fruits and fragrant spices crushed 
with refined cane sugar, and the gentle spirit 4rie/ of Champagne 
dancing merrily through all, represent a beverage which un- 
doubtedly contributes to the forcefulness of life. It quenches 
thirst, charms away the feeling of fatigue, gives stamina, and 
fully satisfies the desire of the average man for PURE WATER 
MADE PALATABLE, 








ROSS'S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE 


—the old original Ross’s Royal, with the diamond-shaped label— 
is equally good and is. intended for those who respond to a 
fuller-toned exhilarating refreshment. We want you to try 
both and choose for yourself, 















W. A. ROSS & SONS, Lrtp., Betrasr, IRELAnp. 









TS¢ 
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i HUET PEeSY LCT ET A Mabtditald AL 
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QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS are the most perfect 
safeguards yet produced—coats 

that “stand up ” to every kind off «Ww 
weather in all seasons of the year. \\ 


Made in special niaterials, proofed 
by the Onicksilver process, QUICK. 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS 
are as effective against a drenching 
downpour as a light shower. 


Water cannot penetrate them. 
It just forms into globules that 
roll quickly away, leaving the sur- 
face free from saturation. 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS, whilst efficient against 
every form of moisture, retain the 
ventilation essential to good health, 
because no rubber is used in Quick- 
silver Proofing. 

















Designed on full and graceful lines, 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
YROOFS are so light, free, and 
comfortable that they allow a man 
to forget he is wearing an overcoat. 


H. J. NICOLL ee Autumn Days 


114-120 REGENT STREET W.1 are neither warm enough for a 


& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON Patterns of Quicksilver . ; : 
a A SMES aiieaiiates suis Wiens fire to be dispensed with altogether 


LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street. Post Free on Request. nor cold enough for one to be kept 
alight all the time. 


yr y ’ °°“ 
ee oe ae One ofthe many great conveniences 
retain a full measure of the : of a Gas Fire is its ever-readiness 


vitally important digestive enzymes, and adaptability to circumstances. 
vitamines, and organic salts. : 


Biscuit | “P.R.? CURONA : The heat is available without pre- 


Gul) : liminary “laying” of the fire, 
that BISCUITS coal-carrying, or aftermath of 


In cases of DIABETES : ; mc . - lecc 

works pee seg a mang he pe mr yd a : dirt, and can be increased or less- 
onders. Delicious, highly nutritive and curative. : m > 

Recommended for ‘the healthy 9 > a aoa : ened by the turnl ng of a Sl ngle 


food tonic, making for good bone and blood 


wonders and sound tissue, and at the same time keeping: tap. 
the system gently regulated without the use : 
of injurious drugs. 


Post. paid prices Gas Fires, in short, economise 

ee ee both work and fuel and offer a 

The W a SE peek Co. tek welcome solution both to the 

23, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey London, N.8. servant problem, and to the fuel 

; difficulties —a question alike of 

domestic and of national concern. 

seer SS NSS A copy of Leaflet No. IV. in our 

4 SOUTH AMERI \ SS “ After-War Gas Economy Series,” 

SPAIN and pt = Ss which deals with Gas Fires, «tll 
PORTUGAL ES — Le sent on application to 

address below, 














Sa 





THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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JOIN 


ODERATE 






THE 


PARTY 


PROGRAMME : 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


9, Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
g. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
Proceeds from 2 and 38 to be earmarked for reduction of Nationnl Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 

A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the 
absurd, whereas every 
ately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective 


inexperienced Labour Party—is recognized to be 


Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immedi- 


functioning of the capitalist system. 





AMERICA, IRELAND AND JAPAN 





Governor Cox and the League of Nations 





To GOVERNOR COX, 

Sir, 

We are told by a Morning Post correspondent (October 7) 
that you are a League of Nations crusader. To you, therefore, 
the League is something more than an Irish vote-catching 
instrument ; and, in your high conception of its power and 
utility, it carries a message of hope and encouragement to the 
toiling masses of Japan in their overcrowded home. Would 
you not be showing a greater reverence and respect, as a crusader, 
for this political deity—at whose shrine Asquith, Grey, and 
our beloved “ Robert’? pay constant homage—were you to 
ascertain the view of the League on the Irish problem, instead 
of proclaiming your own personal opinion ? It is intelligible 
that the League of Nations should uphold and maintain its 
own law. It is pessible that the League of Nations may adopt 
an attitude towards Ireland similar to yours. But, surely, 
the League is not in any way concerned with Cox’s Law for 
Ireland. And it is, at least, curious that you should incite 
the Catholic Irish to fight against the Protestant minority, 
at the same time declaring that, if elected, you will bring the 
question of Ireland before the League. Is there not evidence 
here of muddled thinking ? 

Now, as a League crusader, seeking to remove the causes 
of future wars, you will admit that Japan’s excess population 
presents a far more formidable problem than the vulgar Irish 
squabble which, au fond, relates to a conflict between the 
Christian Churches in Ireland, in itself a disgrace to what, by 
courtesy, is termed white civilization. May we, therefore, 
suggest to you that you should, if elected, influence the League 
of Nations to take in hand, first of all, the urgent problem of 
Japan, and to direct its attention at a later stage to the senti- 
mental and largely illusory difficulties of the Irish Christians ? 
For such a course much can be claimed, To Ireland the advan- 
tages will be Let us consider together the prospect 
that presents itself. 

From the League of Nations Japan will expect to receive 
facilities for expansion in conformity with the needs of her 
And in such a matter, which concerns | 





great, 


growing population. 
the determination and definition of human rights, it is to be | 
assumed that the heads of the Christian Churches will be 
invited to assist the League in the performance of its mighty 
The Vatican has already given its blessing to the League 
The co-operation of the Roman Catholic Church | 


task. 
of Nations, 





| of 





is, therefore, assured. His Holiness the Pope and His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by their respective 
advisers, will be called upon to pronounce judgment upon the 
duty of the League towards Japan, as interpreted by the 
Christian Churches. Forgetting for the moment the back- 
door brawling of the miserable Irish Christians, will you not 
look forward with all the enthusiasm of a crusader to the part 
which the Protestant and Catholic Churches, in warm fellow- 
ship and hearty co-operation, may well be destined to play in 
what may prove to be the greatest drama in the history of the 
world ? Compared with this, how small a thing is a Kansas 
City Irish vote ! 

At the word Ireland, the Christian Churches (favoured 
by the American and British peoples) snarl at each other. At 
the word Japan, we may expect such a holy communion of 
thought as to lead up to a great spiritual reunion which shall 
leave a mark of matchless splendour upon the centuries. For, 
what will it matter should the Japanese be sacrificed upon the 
altar of Christ if Carson and de Valera, Mannix and Hughes, 
Hearst and Robert Cecil are thereby taught to love each other, 
and to burn Imperial incense to the glory of the white man’s 
God ? March on, most honourable crusader. We give you 
this one warning, as you pursue your dangerous path. Those 
Irish Christians will cheat you yet ! 

There is one other point; one of great interest to an 
American advocate of the League of Nations. The League is 
expected to protect with fatherly care the economic interests 
of its members. Does the League suppose that there can be 
any improvement in the relations between Capital and Labour 
if a limitation is not imposed upon individual wealth ? Capital 
may be clever enough to avoid this issue. The sleek bankers 
at Brussels have not raised the question. And the stupidity 
of Labour passes all understanding. The responsibility, how- 
ever, of the League of Nations remains. It is true that the 
Christian Churches are strangely reticent upon the vital world- 
question of the limitation of individual wealth, but the League 
is expected to exert high moral authority and to deal in funda- 
mental fashion with our greatest social problem, the problem 
extreme poverty with extreme wealth. To 
explain your view upon this subject to the American electors 
may prove to be your last and greatest act as a League of 


co-existent 


Nations crusader, 
Respect fully, 


MODERATE PARTY. 








If you wish to support the Moderate Party, write to 
* Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 






[Apvz.] 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS Of 


J.M.DENT & SONS, ta. 


AND CATALOGUES, 





WRITE FOR LISTS ETC. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY’S DESPATCHES 


Consisting of One Volume of Despatches and a Case of Maps. Illustrated with Maps and 
Portraits. Royal 8vo.. Two Volumes. {1 I5s. net. 
This important book deals with the Egyptian Expedition from the appointment of General Murray down to the 
attack upon Gaza. A considerable portion of these despatches was suppressed for military and political reasons 
during the progress of the war, but the Government now permits publication in full. 


SECOND EDITION. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG’S DESPATCHES 


In Two Volumes. Consisting of one Volume of Despatches and a Case of Maps. With 
Foreword by Marshal Foch. Royal 8vo. {2 5s. net. 


W. H. HUDSON’S NEW VOLUME 
Birds of La Plata 


In Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. With 22 Coloured Plates by H.GRONVOLD. {1 17s. Od. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 75 copies for the U.K. {4 4s. [Shortly. 
All bird-lovers should find this book invaluable ; it is written with that intimate personal touch which constitutes 
the chief charm of Mr. Hudson’s work. ‘The coloured plates have been done by Mr. Gronvold under the author’s 
close supervision. They constitute an integral part of the book itself and are not mere decorative additions, 


WINDFALLS’ By“ Alpha of the Plough” 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. net. 
This 


Os. 


Uniform with Pebbles on the Shore and Leaves in the Wind, Atpha’s two earlier volumes. 
new book completes the triology. 


READY ON 2oth, 


CHILD WELFARE 


NOW READY. 


By LUCY MENZIES. 8s. 6d. net. By NORA MILNES. 6s. net. 
The biography of a great saint and a great statesman, with an account A book by the Head of the Social Science of Edinburgh University 
of the part he played in the evangelizing of the North. | which all interested in social work should read. 


A NEW BOOK BY EVELYN UNDERHILL 
ESSENTIALS OF MYSTICISM 


A series of critical and expository essays on various aspects of mysticism. It is intended not only for those with 
some knowledge of mysticism, but also for the general reader. 


“CONRAD ar HIS UNAPPROACHABLE BEST.” —Punca. 
The Rescue © «= 


Send for detailed CONRAD PROSPECTUS with particulars of the DENT EDITIONS. 


. Svo. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES. 


By EDGAR E. BRANDON. 
The author gives an outline of the history of his country from the 
time of the earliest wiite settlements to that of the Great War. 


THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY 
By GILBERT STONE, Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr Stone, Assistant Secretary to the Coal Commission, describes 
the miner’s work, gives a résumé of the history of the industry, and 
deals with the problems of the present and the future. 


4s. 6d. net. 





HOW IT ALL FITS TOGETHER. 


By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


A primer of economics for the general reader by the Examiner ia 
History and Political Economy at Cambridge. 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A really admirable primer of political economy for the general 
reader, it gives special attention to those economic problems that are 
most prominent to-day.”—Z times. 


The Wayfarer’s Library 


Crown 8vo. 
CONRAD’S GREAT SEA STORY 
The Shadow Line 


A reprint of one of Conrad’s greatest stories. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW 
By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
By the recognised authority on Borrow. 


NEW ADDITIONS. 
ALPHA of the PLOUGH’S 


2s. net. 


Leaves in the Wind 


A reprint of Alpha’s second volume of essays, 


OPEN TRAILS 


By EMILY FERGUSSON, Author of Janey Canucd 


|in the West. 





3 ALDINE HOUSE, CHANDOS STREET, W.C. 2. 


SSE 
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FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


Great Autumn List 


= 
Rr. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 








ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL, By the RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR, P.C., MP. 12s. 6d. net. 


Hodder & Stoughton have the honour to announce that they will publish immediately the Right Hon. A.J. Balfour’s new book 
“Essays: Speculative and Political.” ; 


A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. 

SS 
A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS. Edited by H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. To be published in 
Four volumes. Super-Royal 8vo. Volume 1 now ready. £2 2s. net. 


This full and authoritative account of the Peace Conference is issued under the auspices of the Institute of International Affairs ; 
it is written by experts, by historians, and by persons acquainted at first hand with the practical working of the Peace Conference. 


g, K. CHESTERTON 
THE NEW JERUSALEM. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 12s. 6d. net, 


“ The New Jerusalem,”’ with its wonderiul picture of the Holy Land as it is to-day at the beginning of its restoration to the Je 
is typical of that wise, witty and paradoxical style which has won Mr. Chesterton so many admirers. - 


SIR HENRY NEW BOLT 

: A NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 1914-1918. By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 15s. net. 
re ay ewbolt’s volume was planned at an early stage in the War and gives a complete Naval history of the War from 

LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON 
THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY. By LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. Third Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“We have another delightful book of the memories of Lord Frederic Hamilton in ‘ The Days Before Yesterday.’ It is written 


in an attractive and alluring style. ... this book covers the whole of Lord Frederic’s life. . . . A book which is interesting 
from beginning to end.”’—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


SIR CAMPBELL STUART, K.B.E. 
SECRETS OF CREWE HOUSE. By SIR CAMPBELL STUART, K.B.E. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
How Germany was told the truth. The fascinating story of how the enemy's moral was broken. “This unique record of an 
extraordinary achievement.’’—TimrEs. 

THE KAISER’S LETTERS TO THE TSAR. 
THE KAISER’S LETTERS TO THE TSAR: The Willy-Nicky Correspondence. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ One of the most remarkable series of letters which have ever seen the light.”—Tue Ricur Hon. Winston CHURCHILL. 

THE CASE OF MISS CAVELL 
THE CASE OF MISS CAVELL. 12s. 6d. net. 
The documentary story of the trial and execution of Nurse Cavell. From the unpublished documents of the trial, the property 
of a former commissary of the German Government. Interpreted by Prof. Ambroise Got. 

ANNE BRONTE 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF ANNE BRONTE. Now for the first time collected. Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With a Bibliographical Introduction by C. W. HATFIELD. 12s. 6d. net. 
In this collection of the poems of Anne Bronté the whole of her published poems are brought together for the first time in a 
single volume. 

FLORA MURRAY, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 
WOMEN AS ARMY SURGEONS: Being the History of the Women’s Hospital Corps in Paris, Wimereux, and Endell 
Street, September, 1914—October, 1919. By FLORA MURRAY, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This record of the work of the Women’s Hospital Corps in France, and especially at the Military Hospital, Endell Street, 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of the Woman Movement.”—Brarrice HarRAvEN. 

J. C. SQUIRE 
THE MOON : A POEM. By J. C. SQUIRE. 2s. net. Special Limited Edition de Luxe. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Squire has used his verse form with extraordinary accomplishment and subtlety. Every rhyme chimes upon the ear and 
pe that sense of roundness and completeness, that impression of a miniature refrain, which is, after all, best produced by 
thyme,’’—SrectTaTor. 
A list of books by J. C. Squire published by Hodder & Stoughton will be sent post free on application. 

JEAN HENRI FABRE 
INSECT ADVENTURES. By JEAN HENRI FABRE. 8s. 6d. net. 
A new “ Fabre” volume uniform with ‘‘ The Story Book of Birds and Beasts ’’ and ‘‘ The Story Book of Science.” ‘ Here 
is the true romance which you may read in the wayside pond, in the smallest garden, among the brushwood, under the stones, 
or on the leaves of the lilac and the rose. The book is abundantly welcome; dull indeed is he, young or old, who is not held 
fascinated by it from cover to cover.”—MorninG Post. 

ARTHUR MEE 
LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND: Her Story and Her Glory. By ARTHUR MEE, Editor of The Children’s Newspaper. 
Full of Illustrations in Colour and Photogravure. 10s, 6d. net. 
Here is the story of our Island Home, the wonder of its million years of Nature and its 2,000 years of History ; with something 
of those who made it what it is, something of its bluebells and its daffodils. 


DR. GRENFELL i A Labrador Doctor. 


DR. GRENE ELL: Labrador’s Famous Missionary Doctor. Illustrated. 15s. net.. 
A wonderful autobiography. A story of extraordinary services and extraordinary adventures. ‘A Labrador St. Luke.”— 
TIMES 
































SIK ROBERT FALCONER 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER. By SIR ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G., LL.D. s. 6d. net. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


e e 

A Survey of English Literature, 
1830-1880. 

By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in 

the University of Liverpool. 2 Vols. 32s. net. [Oct. 21. 

In this important work Professor Elton continues for another half-century 

the survey of English Literature which he inaugurated with the two volumes 

published in 1912, covering the period from 1780 to 1830. A second edition 

of the earlier work appears contemporaneously with the two new volumes. The 


general aim of the two works is critical—they are a series of judgments and appre- 
ciations, but there js also an historical background and setting. 


A Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830. 


By Professor OLIVER ELTON. 
32s. net. 


Hinduism and Buddhism. 
An Historical Sketch. By Sir CHARLES ELIOT. 


K.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., H.B.M., Ambassador at Tokio. 
3 Vols. £5 5s, net. [In the Press. 


Second Edition. 2 Vols. 








Spiritualism and the New 
Psychology. 


By M. CULPIN, M.D. 6s. net. 


In the course of this work Dr. Culpin examines the phenomena regarded as 
supernatural—thought-reading, water-divining, table-turning, automatic writing, 
and mediumism, all of which, if not a result of conscious fraud, he regards as 
psychologically identical with hysteria. 





A Soul’s Progress. Mezzotints in 


Prose. 
By P. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. 83s. 6d. net. 


e e 
The Life of Horace Benedict De 
Saussure. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L., late President 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Alpine Club, 
with the collaboration of H. F. MONTAGNIER. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 25s. net. [Nov, 





A Pioneer of the High 
1856-1874. 


By F. F. TUCKETT. Edited by Rev. W. A. B. 
COOLIDGE, 1 Vol. Illustrated. 21s. net. [Nov. 





A Prison Chaplain on Dartmoor. 
By CLIFFORD RICKARDS. 7s. 6d. net. 


. 

The Life of a Fox. 
Written by Himself. By THOMAS SMITH, Esq., !ate 
Master of the Craven Hounds, and of the Pytchley, North- 
amptonshire. With an Introduction by LORD WIL- 
LOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Plates after 
H. ALKEN and others. Crown 4to. 2is. nat. 


Manual of Cookery. 


By the late FLORENCE A. GEORGE, Author of “ King 
Edward’s Cookery Book,” &c. About 400 pages. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Nev 








A 


. o e* 
Coal in Great Britain. 
By WALCOT GIBSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated. Demy 


8vo. 2Is. net. 


Geology of the British Empire. 


By F. R. C. REED, D.Se., F.G.S. With Maps. 
[In the Press. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W.1. 





Without Controversy 


Christians agree that it is the business of the whole Chureh 
to give the Bible to the whole world. Now this can be done 
most effectively and economically by a special organization hee 
this single purpose. Progress in all departments of civilized life 
requires what men of science describe as ‘ specialization of 
function.” The Bible Society is a partnership of Christian people 
who combine for one special object—to put into the hands of 
every man who can read a printed copy of God’s message to him, 
in his own tongue, and at a price which he can afford to pay, 


Translation is a task for scholars working in concert, To 
secure accurate versions of Holy Scripture in all the languages of 
the world is a very complex and costly problem. Under the 
auspices of the Bible Society, the most competent translators of 
different Churches unite in producing standard versions, By 
organizing and subsidizing their labours, the Society secures a 
common text in each language, and provides for its perfecting ang 
revision. It is helping to bring about one Bible—the common 
charter of all Christian faith—in every human tongue, 


For the Church’s missionary enterprise the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue are vital and indispensable. Instead of leaving 
each mission to print its own books, the Bible Society relieves 
missionary boards of this burdensome task. It thus secures 
immense economy in the production and distribution of editions, 
It deals with the difficulties of printing, binding, and transport, 
And it renders these services without expense to the funds of the 
missions themselves. 


The Bible Society brings together Christians of many com. 
munions and nations in its sacred task. In days when faithful 
men everywhere are being drawn into closer fellowship, they 
discover that in the Society's enterprise the reunion of Christendom 
hasalready begun. The Universal Church has one Universal Book, 
Christians who hope and pray and labour for unity can find in the 
Bible Society its herald and its harbinger. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete, 

“* Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have coms 
upon us as a@ revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“* The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—AMedical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 3) 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 


«te 





In preparation :— 


THE WHITE CROSS, 


A short history of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem: from the 
foundation in 1014 to its services in the Great War. By E. M. TENISON, 
Cr. 8vo. Art cloth, illustrated, 6s, net. 


To Subscribers, prior to issue, 4s. net. 
Prospectus on application. 


SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL, LTD., 32 George St., Hanover Sq., London,W, 


OOKS.—Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, 
gilt, £2 2s.; Walpole’s Letters, half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s.; 
The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s.; Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 
1879, 358.; Michael Drayton’s Poetical Works, now first collected, 3 vo's., 
21s., 1876; The Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols., 4to, calf, 1744, £15 153.; 
Kipling’s Verse, ‘‘ Inclusive ”’ Edition, 3 vols., 1919, £3 3s.; R. L. Stevensou’s 
Works, “‘ Edinburgh " Edition, 32 vols., £80; Rabelais’ works, 1901, 5 vols. 
in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with extra- 
ordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works. 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applli- 
cation.—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


Cash with order, 


NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 

all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every 
reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000, Reserve Fund, £2,630,000, Together 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... oe oe ee ee 


£5,130,000 

£5,000,000 
siniatagedaieall 
Total Capital and Reserves as ee PY ee oe .- £10,130,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London. E.C, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. > 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 
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From HEATH GRANTON’S List. 


GENERAL, 
QUAINT ACQUAINTANCES, By? Six full-page 


Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
The Author, a well-known public man, in this, his latest book, 
has thought it well to write under ’a disguise. Were it not so, 
the personality of his numerous quaint acquaintances would 
be immediately disclosed. As it is, several of them will probably 
be recognised at once. 

IN KITCHEN AND GARRET. E. J. Panton. 6s. 

A Book by this well-known authority on household manage- 
ment needs no introduction. It will be found a “ very present 
help in time of trouble.” 

“ JOHNNIE ”’ OF Q.M.A.A.C, AGnes ANDERSON. 
Frontispiece. 6s. 

The story of a Scotch girl who died during the war. Had 
she lived she would have made her mark. Her all too short 
life left the world the better for her sojourn in it. 

THE HILL TOP. R. M. Lucey, Author of “ From 
Hour to Hour,” ete. 5s. 

The reader who ventures upon “ The Hill Top” will find 
its pages stimulating and suggestive, provocative possibly, 
but certainly not dull. 

IDEALISM. Rev. Witttam Waker. 3s. 6d. 

A most useful Book on Philosophy. 

THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PAMELA. F. E. 
HarpEMAN. Twelve full-page Photographs. 5s. 

A real “ Mark Twain” Travel Book, dealing with journeys 
in the Sahara, Corsica, Cyprus, West Indies, Finland, North 
Africa, Sicily, and Old Provence. 

THE ‘‘ BACCHAE ”’ OF EURIPIDES ; 

THE WOMEN OF TROY ; 

THE “ION”? OF EURIPIDES. 

All Translated by the Rev. F. A. Evetyn. 
“Scholarly achievements.”’ 3s. 6d. each. 

MODERN BRIDGE, together with the Laws of 
Royal Auction Bridge. Major A. G. L. Owen. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

THE LURE OF THE LINKS. JosH Taytor. 
2s. 6d. 

THE MUSINGS OF A MARTIAN. “ Seka-Pup.”’ 
H.M. The King has accepted a copy of this Book. 2s. 6d. 

THE TYPISTS AND PRIVATE SECRETARIES’ 

HAND-BOOK. J. Husert Roserts. 2s. 6d. 


SOME GIFT BOOKS. 
FEUDS OF THE FURTIVE FOLK. F. Sr. Mars. 


Illustrated in colour. 7s. 6d. 
A wonderful Nature Book by this well-known Author. 
THE ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE. EUSTACE 
HarGRAVE, R.N. Illustrated. A rare Book for a Boy. 
3s. 6d. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. EbprirH ScanneEtu. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Just the Book a girl loves. 
NESTRY RHYMES FOR NESTLINGS. Tueopora 
SmirH. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 
A charming Book for juveniles. 


’ 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. 
THE LEPER. H. Graname Ricuarps, Author of 


“ Shadows,” “The Garden of Dreams,”’ etc. 

TIGRESS ! Isospet Mountain, Author of “ Salaam,” 
ete. 

VENUS AND MR. VULCAN (The Romantic 
Adventures of an Atheist). A. E. Crorrer and 
MaLcotm TREACHER. 

JIMPY. A. S. Homewoop, the well-known Actor. 

A fine “ first”? Novel. 

THE MOON SLAVE. Constance E. Bisuop, 
Author of “‘ A Vision Splendid,” ete. 

CUPID IN AFRICA. Capt. P. C. Wren, Author of 


“The Wages of Virtue,” ete. Second Edition now ready. 





Place Your Orders Now for these Titles: 
ANOTHER NAVAL DIGRESSION. JORDON 


FRANKLIN, Author of “‘ A Naval Digression.”” 2s. 6d. 
The demand for a new Book by this well-known Author is 
bound to be great. 
THE FAERY CALENDAR. Designed and Written 
by Bernarp SLEIGH. Demy 12mo., with 13 full-page 
Drawings engraved oa Wood. 3s. 6d. 

















CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COL. REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 


42s. net. 





2 Vols. 


3rd Impression nearly exhausted. 


ALLENBY’S 
FINAL TRIUMPH 


A sequel to “How Jerusalem was Won.” By 
W. T. MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“A great tribute to the superb generalship of Lord Allenby in the concluding 
Stages of the Egyptian campaign.”—Daily Express. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


The Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-General Sir 
C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. Sir Charles Callweil 
fs particularly to be congratulated on the justice and candour with which ha 
has written his book.’’—Spectator. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE 
IN BERLIN 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 7th Imp. 19s. not. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 3rd Printing. 2ls. net. 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 
By HOWARD WARREN. 12s. net. 


“This able and clearly written treatise. The work as a whole will be an 
excellent introduction for beginners in psychology.” —Times Literary Supplement, 


NEWTON TO EINSTEIN 


By B. HARROW. A popular exposition of Relativity. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“A lucid little book really managing to import a surprising intelligibility 
into the new doctrines.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


WILD CREATURES 
of Garden and Hedgerow 


By FRANCES _ PITT. With numerous _ illustrations. 
12s, 6d. net. 

“Miss Pitt has established intimate relations with most of the creatures. 
The reader is advised to procure her book and judge for himself if she has estab- 
lished a claim to be numbered among the genuine disciples of Gilbert White of 
Selborne.”—Sunday Times. 


KING LEAR’S WIFE 
and Other Plays 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 15s. net. 

*.* A few copies bound in white and gold and signed by the 
author are still available. 

“The rare beauty and distinction of these works have been ungrudgingly 
acclaimed by many critics. The man who can handle character and emotion 
with such mastery of language and imagination is indeed a poct. In Mr. 
Bottomley the Géorgian cra has found an authentic volce—a_ veritable 
interpreter.”"—Morning Post. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 


appendices by C. Sanrorp TrRRy. 16s, net. 

“Very much more than a re-translation of an old work which was previously 
translated very imperfectly into English a hundred years ago. .. Though it 
bears the name of Forkel on the cover it contains material for a history of Bach 
criticism from the beginning of the 19th Century until the present day, and 
incidentally suggests directions which future research may follow.””—Tines 


Literary Supplement, 
NOVELS 



























































SAUL. By Corinne Lowe. 
THE AMATEUR. By Charles Norris. 
MICHAEL FORTH. By Mary Johnston. 


By V. Blasco Ibanez. 


MARE NOSTRUM. 
By Charles Norris. 


SALT. 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange St. London W.C. 2. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of Books posted on request 


By Horace A. Vachell 


Author of “ Quinneys,” “ Brethers,” “The Hill,” etc. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


“ Brightly revealing its author's narrative skill, 
descriptive vigour, and rare power of characterization, 
the story easily takes a worthy place in a brilliant 
series.’'—Glasgow Herald. 

“ An attractive and successful tale.”—Punch. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Bennet Copplestone 


Author of “The Lost Naval Papers,” etc. 


MADAME GILBERT’S CANNIBAL 


“It is an excellent novel and an adventure mystery 
book off the beaten track. The author adds consider- 
ably to the reputation he is making as one of the most 
popular writers of the day.”"—Court Journal. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REVIVAL OF MARXISM 


By Professor J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D., 
Edinburgh University. The Marxian doctrine histori- 
cally and scientifically examined with full economic 
knowledge and sound reasoning, together with a 
valuable restatement of the economic principles at the 
basis of our present arrangements. 6s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLOTTE 
GRENVILLE, tapy wiLLiAMs WYNN 


And her three sons, 1795-1832. Edited by RACHEL 
LEIGHTON. Lady Williams Wynn, who was nearly 
related to four Prime Ministers, moved in a circle 
hoth political and social. Hardly a personage of any 
uote but passes under the review of one or other of 
the writers of these letters. With Portrait. 21s. net, 














OCTOBER. THE 


7s. Gd. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ENGLAND IN 1848. A. V. Dicey. 


LORD KITCHENER’S LIFE AND WORK. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS AND ‘THEIR 
HISTORY. Prof. Sir William Ashley. 
BRITISH RATIONING DURING THE WAR. G. E. Under- 
hill. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF 
J. Ellis Barker. 

THE LABOUR PARTY AND ITS POLICY. Sir Lynden 
Macassey. 

GERMAN PUBLICATIONS ON THE POLITICAL CONDUCT 
OF THE WAR. 

A STRATEGICAL RETROSPECT. Part II. Colonel Blood. 

LAY CRITICISM OF ART. C. H. Collins Baker. 

JAPAN AND THE WAR. 

PRESENT DISCONTENTS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE 
EAST. Commander D. G. Hogarth. 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PAST AND PRESENT. 

W. E. D. Allen. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 58. OCTOBER. 6s. net. 


BECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: PHILOSOPHY; ASTRONOMY; PHysiIcs ; 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY ; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; CRYSTALLOGRAPHY ; BOTANY ; 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY; PALAEONTOLOGY; ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ARTICLES: MASS-SPECTRA AND THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF THE ELEMENTS 
(FP. W. Aston, M.A., D.Se., A.LC.); SURFACE TENSION (W. N. Rae, M.A., 
and J. Reilly, M.A., D.Sc.); A SHort REVIEW OF COLLOID TuEory (F. D. 
Murray); THE THyka@gp GLAND (R. K. 8. Lim., M.B., Ch. B.). 

POPULAR SCIENCE: THE CYCLES AND SUPER-CYCLES OF NATURE (W. E. 
Reynolds, M.D.). 

CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES. 

ESSAYS: Causality AND Memory IN Lossky’S EPISTEMOLOGY (J. C. Gregory, 
B.Se.): RECENT WORK ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE DUCTLESS GLANDS 
UPON AMPHIBIAN METAMORPHOSIS (L. 1. Hogben, M.A., B.Sc.); VERIRLABLE 
KNOWLEDGE (G. SHANN). 

REVIEWS or 46 Books. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W1. 


PLACE IN 


FEELING IN GERMANY. 


(With Map.) 











Seeley, Service & Ca 
Founded 1795 
AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA 
Their Gustoms, Habits, &c., &c., by ont 
who lived amongst them for 20 come 
G. T. BASDEN, M.A., F.R.G.S. Tlustrations and Map. Sp 
‘‘A comprehensive study . . . admirable photographs.”’— 7h, a 


IN UNKNOWN CHINA. Observation, 


Adventure, and Experiences amon 
the unknown and dangerous Nosus, 
By 8. POLLARD. Illustrations and Maps. 265s. net, 
** Fascinating, racy and humorous.”"— Aberdeen Jowrnal. 


MODERN TRAVEL. Exploration, 


Adventure, and Sport in all parts of the World. 
53 Illustrations and 10 Maps. 28s, net, 


**A veritable classic of travel.”—Dundee Courier. 


LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
F, Ss. ARNOT, F.R.G.S. The authorised 


biography of a Great Missionary, 
By ERNEST BAKER. Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 64. not, 
“* A second Dr. Livingstone . as stimulating as it is interesting,” 
Aberdeen Journal 
SCIENCE OF TO-DAY. NEW VOL. 


ANIMAL INGENUITY OF TO-Day, 
By C. A. Ealand, M.A. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
There are 12 other vols. on Geology, Electricity, Astronomy 
Sc. Ideas, Botany, Photography, Aircraft, &c., all by experta 
NEW ART LIBRARY. LATEST VOL. 
“ The admirable New Art Library.””—Connoisseur, 
WATER COLOUR PAINTING. By A. W. Ric. 10s. 6d, net 
OIL PAINTING. S. J. Sotomon. 10s. 6d. net. 
HUMAN ANATOMY. Sir Aurrep Fripp. 165s. net. 
MODELLING. A.sBerr Torr. 15s. net. 
DRAWING. Harotrp Sreep. 10s. 6d. net. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. RK. Vicar Cote. 15s. net, 
ROMANCE LIBRARY. NEW VOL, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
By C. A. EALAND, M.A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. not. 
There are 34 other Volumes in this Series. 





TO COPE WITH THE HUGE 
DEMAND FOR 


COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 


EIGHT 
PRINTING 
PRESSES 
HAVE BEEN 
REQUISITIONED 


Exhausted 
Exhausted 
Ready Oct. 20 


In the press 











Ist Impression 
2nd Impression 
3rd Impression 


4th Impression 
TWO VOLUMES 42s. NET 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C:2 
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Messrs. L( LONGMANS’ List. 
THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY 


Edited by DORA OWEN. 
With 16 Plates in Colours and 16 Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by WARW ICK GOBLE. 4to. 21s. net. 

It is divided into three parts: Part I., Fairy Stories; Part II., 
Fairy Songs, Dances, and Talk; Part IIf., Fairyland and Fairy 
Lore. This volume supplements and completes the Series of 
Fairy Books edited by An Andrew Lang. 


 ——— 
sIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S NEW BOOK FOR 1920. 


The Book of Good Huntin 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and many Illustrations in Black-and-White by STANLEY 
L. Ww ood. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A {NOV EL | OF ADV ENTU RE BY A ‘NEW WRITER. 
The Merchant at Arms. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. With a 
__ JEFFERY FARNOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 











Preface by 


net. 


Foxhunting on the Lakeland Fells. 
By RICHARD CLAPHAM. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. With 43 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Children’s Dreams. 
By C. W. KIMMINS, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“4 valuable contribution to child psychology and educational 
research.”—The Times. 


International Law. 
By PROF. L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Vol. 1.—Peace. Third Edition, edited by RONALD F. 
__ROXBURGH. 36s. net. 
Germany and the French Revolution. 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. 14s. net. 
“ This air shows industry, knowledge, scholarship, and 











lasight wh which are altogether re smarkable,’ '—The Times. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Terra Sigillata. 


Treated from a Chronological Standpeint. 

By FELIX OSWALD and T. DAVIES PRYCE. 
With 83 Plates of Illustrations and a Map. 4to. 42s. net. 
The work deals fully with the red-glazed pottery (the so-called 
Samian W vare), of the Roman Imperial period. 


Mary of St. Philip 
(Frances Mary Lescher), 1825-1 904. 


By A SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With an Introduction 

by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. 

With 9 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 

“An engrossing story, a noble biography, and a book of 
exquisite spiritus I reading.” —Catholic Times. 


Modern Science and Materialism. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 6d. net 


Sister 





8vo. 7s. 





“We have come across few recent books more provocative | 


and we congratulate 
_—W estminste r Gazette 


of thought than Mr. Elliot’s, 
orderly treatment of his material.’ 


-THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. | 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 

OCTOBER, 1920. 8vo. Price 
THE END OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By Str VALENTINE CHIROL, 
THE CLIMAX OF DISRAELI. By WALTER Sk a 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. By Dr. R. H. Murra 
RECE Nf ELECTIONS AT THE FRENCH 

GOSSE, C.B. 
BOLSHEVISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By GrorGe H. Cricutoy. 
THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By Proressorn TiRiiInvEN, 
THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By Hvuau EL.io7. 
PARASITIC INSECTS THE STREPSIPTERA,. By HAkoLp RUSSELL, 
THE ORIGINS OF MEXICAN MYTHOLOGY. By Lewis SPENCE, 
DIRECT ACTION By Stk LYNDBN Macassey, K.C., D.Sc. 
SWISS DEMOCRACY. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
POPU LATION AND PROGRES 3s. By the bi TOR. 


AC ADEMY. By 


The English Historical Review. 


d by R. L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Assisted by G. N. CL ARK, M.A. 
OCTOBER, 1920. 8vo. 
THE EARLY SHERIFFS OF NORFOLK. By J. H. Rovunp, LL.D. 
ENGLISH GALLEYS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By E. R. Aparr. 
EMOLUMENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE LIN THE 
_ SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss F. M. Grem Evans, 
THE DUTCH MISSIONS TO ENGLAND IN 1639. By G. N. CLark 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. SHORT NOTICES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 


7s. Gd. net. | 


him on the | 
| stuff and technique, 


73. 6d. net. | 


EDMUND | 


| Neighbours. 


| 


| dramatic lyrics of the author of ‘ Fire,’ 


Mac mill 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries. 
With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Haymarket. 
By ARTHUR IRWIN D ASE NT, author of “ The History 
of St. James’s Square,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
18s, net. 
The Daily Telegraph :— Full of entertaining anecdotes of 
the historic personages associated with this, the most fashionable 
of all London thoroughfares.” 


In Morocco. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘‘ The House of Mirth,” 
&c. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ The most interesting reading in her book 
consists of her own contments and inferences—suggested by a 
first encounter with a veiled woman, by pilgrims, by aichitec- 
ture, by scenery, by the thousand and one things that are to 
be seen by anyone with a seeing eye.” 


Under the Turk in Constanti- 
nople: 


A Record of Sir John Finch’s Embassy, 1674-1681. By 
G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “ Israel in Europe.” With 
Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits. 
8vo, 18s. net. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
| ereoen and the Western Front 


—British and American. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 60 Maps and Plans, Feap 8vo. 15s. net. 

A practical Guide for visitors to Belgium and the War Zone, 
with an article on the British Campaigns in the West by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. 

A permanent Record and Reminder for all who have fought 
on the Western Front and for the friends of those who have 
fallen. 

A compact Book of Reference for Belgium and for the events 
and sites of the War. 


The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to the 
Forces, Fellow of the Royal Anthropologic al Institute, and 
the late Captain ANDREW MURRAY DALE, Magistrate 
in the British South Airica Company’s Administration. 
Fully ‘Tlustrated. 2 volumes. 8vo. net. 








50S. 
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HENRI BERG SON. 


Mind-Energy: Lectures and Essays. 
By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Pro: 
fessor H. WILDON CARR. 8vo. net. 


Ios. 





‘Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Vols, 73. 6d. net per Vol. 
printed on thin paper with gilt 
net per Vol, 


net each. 


Uniform Edition, 22 
Pocket Edition, 23 Hig 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. met, blue cloth 6s. 
The Service ee 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. 


NEW AND NOT: ABLE 


The Captives, 
A Novel in 
Crown 8vo. 7s 

The Ol 
great because 


NOVELS. 


Four Parts. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
6d. net 

server :—‘‘‘ The Captives’ is a great achievement— 
so much of it cannot be explained by mere brain- 
and it is an outpouring of life w hich : seems 
to come not so much out of a man, as through him by that 


inexplicable compulsion which we call genius.” 


In the Mountains. A Novel. 
Impression, Crown 7s. 6d. net 


SVO 75. oc 
The London Mercury : “In the Mountains ’ 
end to end.” 


The Stranger. 
By ARTHUR BULLARD, Author of “ 
“Comrade Yetta,” &c. Crown 8vo. 78 


econd 


— is a joy from 


A Man’s World,” 
6d. net. 





Poems. 
GIBSON, 


ovo. 


Author of ‘* Whin,” 
net. 

poignant little 
Bread,’ ‘ Stone- 


WILFRID WILSON 

&c. Crown 
A further collection of the 
* Daily 


By 
- Livelihood, ” 
The Times :— 


7s. Od. 


| folds,’ &c. 
an’s List of New 


Notes post free on apf 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


and Forthcoming Books with Descriptive 


ication 





THE SPECTATOR. [October 16, 1999, 


A Se 


CHATTO&@WINDUS 


Autumn Announcements. 








LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 


Edited with a running commentary and biographical introduction by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8yo. 18s. net. 


“A genial, big-hearted, whimsical personality is revealed in ‘ Lettersof Mark Twain.’ ”_Daily News. 
“A jolly book, you will agree. It is just Mark Twain at his best.’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


CONCERNING SOLICITORS 


By ONE OF THEM, an eminent member of the profession who prefers to remain anonymous. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


* Will instruct and charm solicitors and their clients alike.’’—Glode. 


TORQUAY 


By JOHN PRESLAND, and illustrated with 16 coloured pictures by F.J. WIDGERY. A companion 
volume to ‘‘ Lynton and Lynmouth,” by the same Author and Artist. Demy S8vo. 15s.net. Presenta- 
tion Edition with plates mounted, etc., 31s. 6d. net. 


“This volume, a handsome and attractive gift-book, is full also of edifying matter.’”—Scofsman, 


THE AMOROUS CHEAT 


By BASIL CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The work of Basil Creighton is already known to a discerning public through that remarkable 
first novel, ‘‘ The History of an Attraction.” His new volume, “The Amorous Cheat,” an essay in 
the highest comedy, should enhance an already elect reputation.’’—Odserver. 


FLEMISH LEGENDS 


By CHARLES DE COSTER, author of “‘ Tyl Ulenspiegel.” ‘Translated by HAROLD TAYLOR and 
illustrated with 8 woodcuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHE. Fcap. 4to. ros. 6d. net. Presentation Edition 
with plates mounted, etc., 15s. net. Just Published. 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 


A new edition with coloured woodcut illustrations in five printings by THOMAS DERRICK. Large 
crown 8yo. 10s. 6d.net. Limited Edition signed by the Artist, 25s. net. Just Published. 


SAVITRI & OTHER WOMEN 


By MARJORIE STRACHEY., Old tales retold by a modern story-teller. Narrow crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Just Published. 


Immediately, 


THE LIFE OF MRS. R. L. STEVENSON 


By her sister, NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT SANCHEZ. Based on Mrs. Stevenson’s own diaries and 
letters to and from friends in Europe and America. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


TALES OF A;GEAN INTRIGUE 


By J. C. LAWSON, author of “Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion.” The Cretan 
Revolution and the Secret Service in classical lands of the Near East. With a map and Q illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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